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CLINICAL TRAINING FACILITIES: 1948 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TRAINING IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY! 


HE Committee on Training in Clinical 

Psychology was instructed by the Board of 

Directors of the American Psychological 
Association in March 1947, to prepare a recom- 
mended program for training in clinical psychology, 
and to make an evaluative visit to each university 
offering doctoral study in this area. The prepa- 
ration of the recommended training program was 
accomplished by September, 1947. The report was 
approved by the Council of Representatives, and 
was published (AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST, 1947, 
2, 539-558). 

In further line with its instructions, the Com- 
mittee next undertook the tasks associated with the 
formulation of standards of universities offering 
training in clinical psychology and with the study 
and visiting of these institutions. It held a pre- 
liminary meeting in Detroit on September 9, and a 
more extended meeting in Chicago, October 10-12, 
1947. On the basis of plans made at these meetings, 
questionnaire forms to be sent to the institutions 
were developed and circulated, schedules for visits 
were organized, associate visitors selected, and 
arrangements made with the universities for visits. 

Despite many difficulties, it was finally possible 
to arrange for the visits during the month of 
February and the first few days of March, 1948. 
On March 6-8, 1948, the Committee held a meeting 
in Chicago at which the material supplied by the 
universities and the reports of the personal visits of 
Committee members and associate visitors? were 


! This report has been approved by the Board of Directors 
of the American Psychological Association. 

? The Committee is deeply indebted to the following persons 
who so freely gave of their busy time without- remuneration 
to help the Committee in its visits: Adams, Donald K.; 
Bernreuter, Robert G.; Challman, Robert; Child, Irvin L.; 
Crawford, Meredith P.; Donahue, Wilma T.; Estes, Stanley 
G.; Farnsworth, Paul R.; Hall, Calvin S.; Halstead, Ward C.; 
Heiser, Karl F.; Hovland, Carl I.; Hunt, J. McV.; Hunt, 
William A.; Hutt, Max L.; Irwin, Francis W.; Kelly, George 
A.; Lindsley, Donald B.; Louttit, C. M.; Macfarlane, Jean W.; 
McGregor, Douglas M.; MacKinnon, Donald W.; Marquis, 
Dorothy P.; McCarthy, Dorothea; Miller, James G.; Moore, 
Bruce V.; Munn, Norman L.; Rogers, Carl R.; Taylor, Howard 
R.; Tolman, Ruth S.; Warren, Neil D.; White, Robert W.; 
Wolfe, John B.; Zener, Karl E. 
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studied intensively. In its evaluation procedure, 
the Committee’s report on training was used as a 
general guide only. There was no expectation that 
any center should conform in every detail. The 
Committee recognized that programs varying sub- 
stantially in detail might still be directed toward 
the same fundamental goals. 

The Committee decided upon the following two 
principles of action: 

1. All departments accredited during 1947-1948 
by the Sears Committee (AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST, 
1947, 2, 199-205) would be retained on the ac- 
credited list during 1948-1949 (unless any should 
voluntarily withdraw from the training of clinical 
psychologists). All departments would be _in- 
formed, however, of any apparent deficiencies in 
their programs, if such were manifested in their 
reports or the reports of visitors*. The Committee 
might recommend reclassification, following visits 
in 1949, of some institutions on the list, but in no 
case would such action affect status before 1949- 
1950. Since a full year would elapse after the time 
that notice was given of a possible change in classi- 
fication, the universities would have an opportunity 
to strengthen their weaknesses and they would be 
protected against action based on temporary cir- 
cumstances or upon faulty reporting of the situation. 

2. No department that did not have accredited 
status during 1947-1948 would be accredited for 
1948-1949 on the basis of the review made in 
February—March 1948. Institutions offering 
promise for the development of programs in the very 
near future would be notified that they were candi- 
dates for accreditation, and, following a second 


With very few exceptions, it was possible to arrange for 
two visitors for each university. 

3 The study of the institutions revealed very wide variations 
in the quality of the offerings. The institutions have been 
divided into two groups as a result of the Committee’s evalua- 
tion of the extent of noted deficiencies. Each institution 
has been informed of the group in which it was placed. An 
earlier decision to publish this classification has been recon- 
sidered because of the evident desirability of giving the uni- 
versities concerned an opportunity to remedy deficiencies in 
their programs or clarify misunderstandings on the part of 
the Committee. 
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review in 1949, might be added to the accredited 
list. Other institutions offering promise of the 
development of programs only in the more distant 
future would not be accepted as candidates for 
accreditation at the present time. 

In line with these policies, the Committee lists 
below the institutions originally accredited in 
1947-1948, whose accreditation automatically con- 
tinues for 1948-1949: 


University of California New York University 
(Berkeley) Northwestern University 
University of California (Los Ohio State University 
Angeles) University of Pennsylvania 
Catholic University Pennsylvania State College 
University of Chicago University of Pittsburgh 
University of Cincinnati Princeton University 
Clark University Purdue University 
Columbia University (Teach- University of Rochester 
ers College) University of Southern Cali- 
Duke University fornia 
Fordham University Stanford University 
Harvard University Syracuse University 
University of Illinois Tulane University 
Indiana University Washington University (St. 
State University of Iowa Louis) 
University of Kansas—Men- University of 
ninger (for VA only) (Seattle) 
University of Kentucky Western Reserve University 
University of Michigan University of Wisconsin 
Michigan State College Yale University 
University of Minnesota 


One of the 37 institutions (Columbia University, 
Department of Psychology) accredited for training 
for 1947-1948 by the Sears Committee is not in- 
cluded in the above list since it has announced a 
decision to discontinue the program. Another 
institution in this group (Syracuse University) had 
failed to return its forms before the Committee 
meeting and hence was not visited or evaluated. 
In line with our stated policy, it is included in the 
list. 

The following institutions have been accepted by 
unanimous vote of the Committee as candidates for 
accreditation in 1949-1950. This listing does not, 
however, guarantee acceptance after review early 
in 1949. 


Washington 


University of North Carolina 
University-of Tennessee 
University of Texas 


Boston University 
University of Colorado 
University of Kansas 
University of Nebraska 


Both groups of institutions have been called to the 
attention of the Veterans Administration and the 
U. S. Public Health Service for consideration in the 
planning of their training programs and training 
grants. 

The present year has necessarily been one of 
experimentation. On the basis of the experience 
acquired, the Committee believes that in the future, 
accreditation should be for a term of years subject to 
periodic review. The Board of Directors of the 
APA has authorized the appointment of an ad- 
ministrative officer for the Committee whose main 
responsibility would be to make extended visits to 


the universities and to report on them to the Com- 


mittee. Such an arrangement would permit the 
visits to be spread over a year and would enable a 
Committee member to accompany the adminis- 
trative officer on his visits, thus providing the 
benefit of having two evaluators. The procedure 
of going over the data with the department chair- 
man in person at the end of the visit would be 
feasible under these circumstances. After the re- 
classifications for 1949-1950 are set up it is hoped 
that a policy of periodic revisits every 3 or 4 years 
may be established. Such a program would allow 
for a greater stabilization of plans by the universi- 
ties and reduce the burden both on the universities 
and on the Committee. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Ernest R. HILGARD 

E. LOWELL KELLY 

BERTHA LUCKEY 

R. Nevitt SANFORD 

LAURANCE F. SHAFFER 

Davin SHakow, Chairman 


4 Suggestions along these lines appeared in the report of 
the Policy and Planning Board for 1948 (AMERICAN PSYCHOLO- 
cist, 1948, 3, 187-193). 
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CRITERIA FOR GRADING PSYCHOLOGY 
STUDENTS IN PRACTICUM COURSES 


WILLIAM U. SNYDER 


Pennsylvania State College 


ITH the present widespread programs 
for the training of clinical and applied 
psychologists, the clinical practicum 
has become virtually an accepted fixture in 
psychology curricula. If the practicum is to serve 
the student most effectively, it is desirable that it do 
more than provide him with experience in the ap- 
plication of psychological principles. It can serve 
also as an evaluating situation in which the student’s 


objective information about himself and his use of 
psychological methods can be presented to him 
through his grades. 

In the majority of practicum courses the grading 
of the students is on highly subjective grounds, 
because objective grading has usually been done 
with information items. Furthermore, even if a 
test of information were used, it would not dif- 
ferentiate adequately between failing and passing 


INDIVIDUAL STUDENT RATING !N CLINICAL PRACTICUM 


Grade in course...... 
Hours credit... 


(Omit on student’s copy) 
No. of practicum hrs. previously acquired 


KEY TO RATINGS: 


5 is excellent 
4is good 
3 is average 


2 means “improvement is necessary” 
1 or 0 means “markedly inadequate” 


1. Appearance 
a. Appropriateness of dress ~ 
b. Personal hygiene (nails, cleanliness, makeup) _ 
c. Professional bearing or dignity _ 
2. Language 
a. Modulation of voice _ 
b. Appropriateness of word choice — 
c. Speech handicaps _ 
. Apparent intellectual functioning; apparent reason- 
ing ability a 
4. Personal adjustment — 
a. Response to suggestion and criticism —_ 
b. Apparent emotional stability nae 
c. Apparent anxiety or inferiority feelings — 
d. Adjustment to other clinicians — 
e. Tactfulness = 
5. Taking of responsibility 
a. Willingness to accept responsibility — 
b. Ability to work independently _ 
c. Initiative or originality in seeing necessary tasks —_ 
d. Promptness and dependability in meeting ap- 
pointments 
6. Written work (letters, reports) 
a. Neatness 
b. Completeness 
c. Originality 
d. Accuracy 
e. Promptness 


7. Psychometric skills 
a. Test administration 
(1) Accuracy 
(2) Breadth of skills — 
(3) Use of rapport-getting devices _- 
(4) Adaptability of administration to individual 
situations 
b. Accuracy of test scoring — 
c. Test interpr tation 
8. Therapeutic and interviewing skills 
. Use of rapport-getting devices _- 
. Ability to establish empathy with the client — 
. Flexibility in adapting techniques to the situation — 
. Competence in application of therapeutic principles — 
Care in keeping records — 
Ability to keep professional confidences —_— 
. Ability to seek and use staff supervision _- 
pparent professional potentiality 
. Industriousness 
. Breadth of study and experience — 
. Frequency of staff participation — 
. Awareness of professional ethics — 
. Awareness of research needs — 
Awareness of research possibilities — 
. Accuracy of research work — 
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students in practicum courses. There are too many 
persons who are capable of memorizing any facts 
presented in a course, but who cannot apply many 
of them to practical problems. And some of these 
verbal students may be poor clinicians. They may, 
for example, show a deplorable inadequacy in 
establishing good working relationships with their 
clients. 

We wish to propose the application of the principle 
of the rating scale to the problem of grading prac- 
ticum students. Although not necessarily less 
subjective than customary methods, it would 
certainly seem to be more systematic. A carefully 
constructed rating scale is a step in the direction of 
bringing into consideration factors which might 
otherwise be overlooked. Rather than making 
one or two judgments about an individual, a given 
judge or instructor would make a large group of 
observations, not necessarily mutually independent, 
but at least broader in coverage. This tends to 
correct stereotypes he has formed, and it can also 
serve as a step in the evaluation of the different 
components of education which are found in the 
practicum courses. If it is feasible in the specific 
situation, a further step of value is for more than one 
instructor to rate the student, and a composite 
rating to be compiled. 

As a tentative measure in the suggested direction, 
we present here a rating scale which indicates some 
of the considerations that are important for more 
adequate evaluations of students in this type of 
course. Far from being final in any sense, it should 
be looked upon as a beginning. We cannot report 
its validity or reliability, but our experience has 
suggested that it is more valid than are less thorough 
grading methods. 

Such a rating scale has at least three major values. 
First, it makes grading more accurate. Second, it 
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can become a part of the student’s record, and be 
used for reference by the staff, when writing recom- 
mendations. And third, copies of the student’s 
rating, if supplied to him in conjunction with an 
interpretive interview and a discussion of the 
methods feasible in the improvement of his weaker 
points, will usually prove to be a valuable edu- 
cational device. 

The scale seems most useful if it is explained to 
the student at the beginning of the semester. Also, 
it is helpful if he is given ratings around the middle 
of the semester rather than just at the end. He is 
then enabled to work on the improvement of his 
scores before the time of the final rating. 

To the suggested scale might be added a second 
sheet on which pertinent comments could be given 
relating to reasons for the rating of specific items or 
to incidents which might illustrate problems that 
need correction. These comments could easily be 
keyed to the number and letter of the item to which 
they apply on the scale. 

The rating scale can be made more graphic if 
desired. The five points on a rating continuum 
might be described more specifically for each trait, 
and a score could then be obtained for each student. 
Such a scale would, however, be considerably longer 
and more cumbersome. It has been our experience 
that the rating of thirty clinicians on the form in 
present use requires three or four hours of the 
instructor’s time. 

Obviously this rating scale is still not the entire 
solution to the problems mentioned, for the de- 
partment or the individual instructor has yet to 
decide the points of demarcation to be used in 
determining the grades. However, such a decision 
would probably be considerably facilitated by the 
use of the scale. 
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PSYCHOLOGISTS IN INDUSTRY 


WALTER V. BINGHAM 
Washington, D. C. 


CQUITTY, writing in the January AMERI- 
M CAN PSYCHOLOGIST, raised a hard ques- 

tion. He asked how our profession can 
insure a level of success in applying psychological 
science in industry, comparable with our achieve- 
ments of the past several years in the military field. 
He points out that psychology, unlike physics and 
chemistry, cannot be successfully applied without a 
fundamental understanding of the non-psychological 
aspects of the area of application, military, educa- 
tional, commercial or industrial. Practitioners of 
psychology in industry must know the aims and 
ways of industry and the conditions within which 
their profession must operate. How then are they 
to be made ready to practice in the industrial set- 
ting? That is the question. 

We are in McQuitty’s debt for having formulated 
this problem and for having suggested two solutions. 
One is, to launch on careers in industry and in com- 
merce young people who have equipped themselves 
in engineering, or industrial management, or business 
administration, with psychology as a minor. As 
they rise to posts of responsibility they will recognize 
the psychological problems and see that they are 
dealt with expertly. 

A second proposal would provide opportunity for 
advanced students of psychology to take courses in 
the field of industrial organization and management 
if they contemplate practicing their profession in an 
industrial setting. 

There are other solutions. In hunting for a bridge 
on which to cross the chasm between science and 
practice—more specifically between academic psy- 
chology and industrial management—it is pertinent 
to recall that some of our leading industrial psycholo- 
gists have learned the minimum essentials about 
work and supervision while earning as factory la- 
borers the wherewithal to begin or to continue a 
college education. Might we not do well to seek 


out and select as advanced students and fellows in 
psychology those promising young men who, like 
Carroll Shartle, carry on their forearms the scars 
from prolonged labor in lifting hundred-pound sacks 
of cement, or who can produce other evidence that 
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they already know at first hand what it is to be an 
industrial worker? 

Another way to span the gulf separating psycho- 
logical science from the art of industrial production 
is, to persuade brilliant students, thoroughly trained 
in psychology but innocent of familiarity with fac- 
tory life and work, to get factory jobs and spend a 
year or two, first as productive workers and then as 
supervisors, before letting anyone in the plant sus- 
pect that they have studied psychology and earned 
the Ph.D. The returns on such an investment in 
terms of subsequent rapid rise toward positions of 
great responsibility may turn out to be richer and 
more certain than if an advanced curriculum of psy- 
chological science in the university is mingled with 
courses in engineering or business management 
sufficiently concrete to give the students more than 
a hazy bookish awareness of the industrial field. 

When applying for employment as a laborer, an 
assembler or a stock clerk in the plant of his choice, 
the psychologist may not succeed on the occasion 
of his first visit to a hiring hall. But the hours he 
spends on the benches with fellow applicants can 
be made to yield insights scarcely less enriching than 
the periods he has invested in listening to lectures 
on individual differences, basic drives, or physique 
and character. This holds too for subsequent hours 
with employment interviewers, foremen, supervisors, 
and fellow laborers on the job, at lunch, in the wash- 
room at the day’s end, and on the trolley rolling 
toward home. Books, lectures, laboratories and 
seminars supply invaluable short-cuts to knowledge 
and understanding of human nature. They are not 
always adequate surrogates for first-hand experience. 

McQuitty is not alone in his concern that our pro- 
fession shall acquit itself well in industry. But will 
novel arrangements of courses in university curricula 
go far toward insuring fulfillment of our hopes? 

The military psychologists who in the early 1940s 
learned how to get important things done promptly 
in the Army or the Navy did not acquire the requi- 
site knowledge of military conditions, attitudes and 
procedures by studying books or taking college 
courses in Military Science and Tactics. Instead, 
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they shouldered their share of the military duties 
that had to be performed by officers in the training 
centers and depots to which they were assigned. 
At the mess they talked shop; military shop. They 
soon came to appreciate what their fellow officers 
were up against, and how they were driving toward 
their objectives of organization, training, discipline, 
health and morale. This is how our novices learned 
military management. Some essentials of factory 
management can best be learned in this way—by 
living and working in the very situation in which one 
must operate. 

Have we any right to look for accomplishments in 
industry fully comparable with those in the Army 
unless an equal number of the ablest of our profession 
should choose once more to leave the campus, this 
time to devote every available ounce of their energy 
and wisdom not to the winning of a war but to 
achievement of the goals of industrial production? 

Not that I would suggest that all the outstanding 
officers who, having shed their uniforms, are train- 
ing students should right-about-face and go in for 
industrial careers. Far from it! The universities 
would lose not only McQuitty but also Shaffer, 
Travis, Bellows, Flanagan, Guilford, Darley, Robert 
Thorndike, Melton, Rock, Harrell, Bell, Dallenbach, 
James Miller, Faulkner, Geldard, Hunt, Coombs and 
many, many others. They are teaching psycholo- 
gists imperatively needed by industry, science, edu- 
cation, and national defense. I want only to suggest 
how unrealistic it is to expect the war achievements 
of military psychologists to be equaled by achieve- 
ments of their colleagues in industry until industry 
has in its employ psychologists as numerous, as able 
and as mature as were those who, during the war, 
threw their scholarly ambitions to the winds and 
concentrated on learning in a hurry how to be most 
useful and productive in a wholly unacademic set- 
ting. 

McQuitty recalls that after World War I, the 
achievements of psychologists in industry did not 
measure up to expectations raised by their accom- 
plishments during that war. Perhaps those expecta- 
tions were inflated. There are other reasons. One, 
not always remembered, is that the decade of the 
’20s witnessed a drastic change in the area of primary 
concern to managers and personnel executives. 
Their anxieties shifted from familiar problems of 
personnel selection, classification and training to the 
more vexing and vital problems of labor relations: 
how to deal with labor leaders, agitators, organizers, 
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unions; how to negotiate a fair contract; and funda- 
mentally, how to minimize the many just grievances 
arising from unimaginative or dilatory supervision 
as well as from unsatisfactory rates of pay. Man- 
agement knew that these irritations were breeding 
unrest, and were much more potent in producing 
costly labor turnover than were traditional methods 
of personnel selection. 

With reference to these problems of human rela- 
tions, of supervision and of organization, only a few 
psychologists offered wise and pertinent counsel not 
already available within the ranks of progressive 
management. Then too, in this area psychologists 
enjoyed no monopoly of expertness. Broad-minded 
psychiatrists, psychopathologists and socially 
minded economists were equally fruitful sources of 
ingenious and workable solutions. 

Meanwhile too many professors continued to keep 
personnel selection in the spotlight as though that 
were the keystone instead of one of the relatively 
less conspicuous foundation blocks in the industrial 
structure. I doubt that this mistake will be re- 
peated. 

Even so, industrial psychology might not have ex- 
perienced a slow-up in the early ’20s had it not been 
for a second cause, the post-war business recession. 
By 1921-22 a secure berth on a campus looked much 
more comfortable than a less secure industrial post 
at a higher salary. Also, during a time of layoffs, 
managers and personnel men are selecting workers 
to be dropped, not those to be hired. In that phase 
of the business cycle, only those psychologists are 
retained who have proved their worth in areas other 
than personnel selection. 

Psychologists who survived in industry after 1921 
learned that lesson, thoroughly. So did quite a 
number who began their professional careers during 
the tremendous upswing of the Hoover boom. They 
made themselves proficient in activities additional 
to those of screening applicants for jobs; for instance, 
training supervisors, reducing accidents, facilitating 
the operatives’ drive toward easier and more rapid 
output. Such services were increasingly appreci- 
ated by workers and executives. And so it was not 
surprising that during the great depression of the 
’30s when manufacturing budgets had to be cut to 
the bone, the proportion of psychologists retained 
in their industrial posts tended to be larger than the 
proportion of chemists or of engineers. 

Is it reasonable to think that much can be done 
in a classroom to speed acquisition of what it takes 
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to apply one’s science usefully in the military situ- 
ation, or the industrial? Even if graduate students 
were to take several solid courses in industrial 
management and labor relations, would they really 
find themselves much more at home within the 
population of a great factory than if their time had 
been given to courses entitled “Advanced Methods 
of Factorial Analysis,” or “Origins and Structure 
of Personality, a Biosocial Approach”? Not, I 
think, unless they had already been privileged to 
put in at least a semester or a couple of summers 
inside an industrial plant. 

Those of our profession who teach psychology 
may increasingly find it profitable to spend a little 
time in industries, hunting for the best spots toward 
which to point students seeking factory experience. 
Those few professors who, during the 730s, did this 
systematically, ordinarily brought back to their 
seminars and laboratories a realism not always 
obtainable from books. In this way their de- 
partments benefitted doubly from their investment 
of days off campus. 

There are then, in summary, several approaches 
to.McQuitty’s problem. They are not mutually 
exclusive. Each may be pursued on occasion. 

Arrangements may be made to include more than 
an introductory semester of psychology in curricula 
available to students of engineering, business, or 
industrial management and organization. 

Courses full of subject matter related to factory 
organization and management should be open to 
those graduate students of psychology whose 
appetites are whetted for them and who can work 
them into their programs without jeopardy to the 
breadth and thoroughness of their more fundamental 
scientific studies. 

Able students whose youthful experiences have 
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equipped them with a first-hand knowledge of 
industry should be sought out and encouraged to 
capitalize these assets and to undertake careers of 
usefulness and accomplishment in this important 
field of professional practice. 

The graduate student who lacks this background 
may be urged to secure summer employment of a 
sort to provide at least a bowing acquaintance with 
the personnel, the processes and the social at- 
mosphere of industry. 

There remains the possibility of prefacing the 
postdoctoral internship with a baptism of pro- 
ductive factory employment, if these earlier ap- 
proaches have all been by-passed or have not fully 
supplied the desired intimate acquaintance with the 
nature of industrial work and relationships as known 
and felt by a worker, rather than by an analytical 
observer with a motion-study camera or a stop- 
watch in hand. 

And finally, there are approaches not unlike those 
to the military situation taken by some of the 
psychologists who served with great distinction in 
the armed forces. These men, eminent in their 
science and determined to do what they could to 
help in bringing a terrible war to a victorious end, 
did not hesitate to take the plunge into a wholly 
unfamiliar milieu. They accepted any available 
assignments, professional or other. Within a few 
short months they had learned military objectives, 
processes and procedures, on the job, and were 
contributing to the improvement of these pro- 
cedures. Their younger colleagues can, if they 
choose, do as much for the nation’s peacetime 
economy.! 

1 Attention is invited to an informative paper on “‘Psychol- 


ogists in Industry”’ by R. R. Canter, Jr., in the current sum- 
mer issue of Personnel Psychology, 1948, 1, 145-164. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FORTIETH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE SOUTHERN SOCIETY FOR PHI- 
LOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


JOSEPH WEITZ, Secretary 


Newcomb College, Tulane University 


P | MHE Southern Society for Philosophy and 

Psychology held its fortieth annual meeting 

at Atlanta, Georgia, March 25-27, 1948. 
The host institutions were Emory University and 
Agnes Scott College. All of the meetings were held 
in the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. The local arrange- 
ments were under the direction of Dr. James A. Pait. 
The program committee consisted of Dr. Harold 
N. Lee, Dr. Dorothy W. Seago, and Dr. Joseph 
Weitz, Chairman. 

The Council of the Society, presided over by 
Dr. B. von Haller Gilmer, met the evening of March 
25. Council members present were: George Boas, 
Peter A. Carmichael, Meredith P. Crawford, Frank 
A. Geldard, Harold N. Lee, Katharine T. Omwake, 
Herbert C. Sanborn, S. Rains Wallace, William S. 
Weedon, and Joseph Weitz. 

Four sessions in Psychology and two sessions in 
Philosophy were held on Friday. On Saturday 
morning, there was a joint session of Philosophy and 
Psychology. Chairmen of the Psychology sessions 
were Meredith P. Crawford, John Wolfe, James 
Elder, and Elizabeth Duffy. Chairmen of the 
Philosophy sessions were Peter A. Carmichael, and 
George Boas. Chairman of the joint session was 
B. von Haller Gilmer. 

The annual banquet of the Society was held Fri- 
day evening at seven o’clock in the Atlanta Bilt- 
more Hotel. Dr. B. von Haller Gilmer delivered 
the presidential address entitled “Evaluation of the 
Criteria of Higher Education.” 

The annual business meeting convened at eleven 
o’clock Saturday morning. Dr. B. von Haller Gil- 
mer presided. 


MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL BUSINESS 
MEETING 


President Gilmer called the meeting to order. 
The minutes of the Thirty-ninth Annual Business 


Meeting were aproved as published in the AmEkicay 
PSYCHOLOGIST, 1947, 2, 397-403. 

The report of the Secretary was read and ap- 
proved. The report contained an account of the 
activities of the Secretary’s office since the last meet- 
ing of the Society. 

The report of the Treasurer was read and ap 
proved. The balance in the treasury as of March 
16, 1948 was reported as $1,178.48. 

Dr. Balz reported for the Standing Committee 
on Philosophy and also reported on the activities 
of The Southern Humanities Conference to which 
he is the representative for the Southern Society 
for Philosophy and Psychology. 

On the recommendation of the council twelve new 
associate members and forty-two new members 
were elected to the Society. The associate members 
are: J. C. Box, M. D. Caffey, Jr., L. R. Cummins, 
J. W. Edgerton, G. T. Kyle, M. C. McCulloch, F.R. 
McDonald, M. R. Marx, E. Nussbaum, H. L. 
Stuckey, R. T. Osborne, E. Swain. 

The full members are: E. R. Bishop, M. H. Brown- 
ell, J. N. Buck, J. W. Clark, W. Coleman, O. H. Cross, 
I. M. Dungan, S. C. Ericksen, R. E. Evans, I. A. 
Fosberg, E. Freeman, J. S. Fulton, C. E. Gauss, 
C. S. Gersoni, A. F. Glixman, J. S. Gray, W. J. 
Griffiths, Jr., E. P. Horne, N. P. Jacobson, W. T. 
James, T. T. Lafferty, F. H. Leach, E. M. McGin- 
nies, B. McKeever, W. Moore, J. T. Morton, Jr., 
E. D. Myers, W. S. Phillips, C. P. Poole, E. T. 
Prothro, H. U. Puryear, M.S. Quayle, E. L. Queener, 
J. A. Rikard, N. C. Sandwich, L. E. Thune, G. 
Van Buskirk, W. B. Webb, H. R. White, B. Winsten, 
A. B. Zimmerman. 

It was recommended by the Council that by-law 
i of the constitution be ammended so that the 
amended by-law would read, “The annual dues of 
members shall be $2.00; the annual dues of associate 
members shall be $1.50.” This recommendation 
was passed by the Society. 
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It was announced that the Council voted to 
authorize the Treasurer to spend $1.00 per plate 
for the banquet in order to reduce the cost of the 
banquet for the members. 

The Council recommended that the members 
empower the Council to act on banquet arrange- 
ments and that this action should take place well 
in advance of the meeting. This recommendation 
was voted on by the Society and passed. 

A discussion was had concerning possible varia- 
tions in the program for meetings in the future. 
Such possibilities as round table discussions, panels, 
fewer papers, and the avoidance of simultaneous 
sessions were discussed. It was moved that this 
matter be referred to the Council for action for next 
year. The motion was passed. 

The Council recommended that the Society accept 
the tentative invitation of Tulane University to 
meet at New Orleans in 1949. The recommenda- 
tion was voted on by the Society and passed with 
the provision that in the event of difficulty in ob- 
taining hotel accomodations the Council be em- 
powered to act concerning the choice of the next 
meeting place. 

Upon recommendation of the Council the follow- 
ing officers and Council members were unanimously 
elected by the Society: President, Harold N. Lee; 
Secretary, John Wolfe; Treasurer, James Pait; 
council members, James Elder and Louis Kattsoff. 

Upon the motion of the Secretary, the Society 
went on record as extending its thanks to Dr. James 
A. Pait and his Committee on Local Arrangements. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 


PROGRAM 
Friday Morning Session, March 26, 1948 
Philosophy 
PETER A. CARMICHAEL, Chairman 


The ontological proof of the existence of God—a 
reconsideration. Anna Forbes Liddell, Florida 
State University. 

The ontological proof of the existence of God has 
met with criticism, amounting even to derision, at 
least from the time of Saint Anselm. In the opinion 
of the writer, such criticism is not well taken, because 
the criteria of judgment which it uses are not adapt- 
able to the kind of experience to which they are 
applied. 

‘Using selections from the writings of Saint 

Augustine, Saint Anselm, and Nicholas of Cusa as 
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the basis of study, the writer will undertake to show 
that the ontological proof is logically sound and not 
merely self-consistent. 


Spinoza’s treatment of the attributes. Morley 

Mays, University of Virginia. 

It is the purpose of this paper to offer an hypoth- 
esis looking toward a solution of the problem of 
the attributes in Spinoza. On the assumption that 
there is abundant evidence in support of both the 
subjective and objective interpretations which have 
been advanced in the past, the problem is to deter- 
mine in what sense the attributes can be at once 
both subjective and objective. 

Certain significant diversities of the treatment 
of the attributes as between Parts I and II of the 
Ethics suggest that these two parts represent two 
complementary and indispensable metaphysical 
points of view. One is an ontological perspective, 
in which substance and modes constitute the full 
inventory of being. The other is an epistemological 
perspective, in which the attributes assume parity 
with substance and modes. 

It thus appears that the attributes are apposite 
primarily to the human intellect. But they corre- 
spond, nevertheless, to something in the ontological 
perspective. It is being urged, therefore, that the 
infinite modes in one perspective are the correlates 
of the attributes in the other, that accordingly in 
a sense the attributes are both subjective and objec- 
tive. 


The status of size in Berkeley’s philosophy. Gerard 

Hinrichs, Tulane University. 

Berkeley’s treatment of size is taken as decisive 
of the merits of his conviction that we perceive a 
common world. In the course of argumentation 
designed to prove that all ideas, size included, are 
proper sensibles and dependent on being perceived, 
he vacillated between size as perduring, determinate 
and common-to-all literally, and size as intermit- 
tently existing, variable from person to person, and 
private, although assertedly common-to-all in the 
sense of forming a single system for finite minds. 
But the assertion is baseless, for if not only the 
ideas of size but the rules according to which they 
appear vary from mind to mind, as he asserts, action 
cannot be harmonious nor meanings unambiguous to 
different persons. The human understanding, for 
Berkeley, does not transcend the order of its own 
ideas except as involving other finite minds and 
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God. But grounding the ideas of all finite minds 
in a single God is not sufficient to insure either my 
knowing your ideas or your system of ideas, or the 
harmonious relationship of your system of ideas 
with mine. 

Analogical signification in metaphysics. Lewis M. 

Hammond, University of Virginia. 

In the search for the ultimate principles and causes 
of things, metaphysics must go beyond the appear- 
ances and the realm of sense objects, and seek to 
render intelligible such entities as the prime mover, 
the idea of the good, or prime matter. But there 


then arises the problem of how to employ our terms 
and concepts so as to signify these entities ade- 
quately. On the one hand, if our terms and concepts 
are employed univocally, that is, have the same 


meaning as they do when applied to other sense 
objects, then we are no longer signifying the causes 
and principles, but are referring to phenomena which 
are to be explained. On the other hand, if the dif- 
ference in the mode of being of these causes and 
principles leads us to an equivocal use of terms, then 
their meaning has only an accidental relation to the 
nature of the entity supposed to be signified; and 
any possibility of a knowledge of these causes is lost. 

There remains a third possibility, namely, ana- 
logical signification or use of terms and concepts. 
But care must be taken here to distinguish the use 
of analogy in metaphysics, where the entity to be 
signified transcends the order of direct observation, 
from the more usual use of analogy in dealing with 
objects which are more directly accessible to our 
experience. The paper is concerned with distin- 
guishing the several main types of analogical sig- 
nification, with a view to clarifying the kind that is 
proper for signifying “‘metaphysical objects’’. 

The empirical criterion of meaning. Martin Lean, 

University of North Carolina. 

Sentences, like words, are merely conventional 
signs. The meaning of a sentence is not intrinsic, 
but assigned. The function or intention of sen- 
tences may be evocative and expressive, (“prag- 
matic”); or it may be to set the rules of linguistic 
usage itself, (“syntactic”); or it may be factual—to 
describe and assert states of affairs, (‘semantic”’). 
The last is the function which the metaphysician 
and the theologian, no less than the scientist andy 
the practical man, esteems and supposes himself to 
be employing. But words are like the printer’s 
type. They may be strung together in various 
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combinations, not all of which are meaningful. 
What is required is a principle of discrimination 
broad enough to encompass those sentences which 
are obviously informative, yet critical enough to 
exclude those which are admittedly nonsensical. 
The rules of grammar and logic are not adequate, 
for sentences may be constructed which violate 
neither set of rules, and yet are obviously lacking in 
cognitive content. The “principle of verifiability” 
is adequate. However, principle itself does not 
rule out the alleged non-empirical sources of knowl- 
edge: intuition, revelation, dialectic. Critical exam- 
ination shows these alleged alternatives to be un- 
satisfactory bases for objective discrimination. The 
empirical criterion alone—aside from its naturalistic, 
common-sense justification—meets the epistemolog- 
ical demand for an adequate and discriminating 
criterion by which to judge the cognitive significance 
of sentences. 


An attempt to verify the practical value of ele- 
mentary logic. John H. Melzer, University of 
Kentucky. 

This paper is a report on the initial results ob- 
tained from an attempt to verify the practical value 
of elementary logic by giving students at the begin- 
ning and at the end of the course the O.S.U. psycho- 
logical tests 21 and 22 (intelligence tests) and the 
Iowa Silent Reading tests AM and BM. To date 
it has been found that when the course was given to 
some of the lowest fifth in intelligence and achieve- 
ment of the Freshman class at the University of 
Missouri there was an average increase for the entire 
group of 62% on test 3 of the O.S.U. (Tests 1 and 2 
were not given for lack of time) and an increase of 
over 100% on this test for over half of this group. 
On the other hand, when the tests were given to a 
group of Seniors, Juniors, and Sophomores of all 
percentile groups (predominently the higher) at the 
University of Kentucky, there was an average in- 
crease of 30% on test 3 of the O.S.U. and an average 
increase of 18% on the non-mnemonic comprehen- 
sion (Directed Reading) test of the Iowa Silent 
Reading Tests. 

The paper will also discuss the valid’ty of these 
results, techniques of teaching required, and possible 
general inferences. 


A redefinition of primary and secondary quality. 
Lewis W. Beck, University of Delaware. P 
Locke’s distir-tion between primary and second- 

ary quality seemed to depend on his theory of in- 
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trinsic properties and external relations. His dis- 
tinction is defensible in the light of the methodology 
of physics but does not imply his theory of relations 
or Cartesian dua’ism. 

It is proposed here to recognize a continuity be- 
tween the two types of qualities by considering them 
all to be relational. Primary qualities are those 
contingent upon “homogeneous contexts,” while 
secondary qualities are those contingent upon 
“heterogeneous contexts.” Homogeneity and heter- 
ogeneity are extremes with many intermediate be- 
tween them. 

A homogeneous context is one described in a 
logical system of high inferential integrity, such as 
that of physics; physics therefore deals with primary 
qualities. Qualities dependent upon heterogeneous 
relationships (e.g., physical objects and sensitive 
organisms) ‘will be secondary. But percepts or 
sensa may themselves constitute homogeneous con- 
texts or domains of relations in systems of high 
integrity, and there may thus be primary qualities 
of sensa independent of the question of resemblance 
between them and the physical objects. 

Some advantages of this conception are: it frees 
the distinction from dependence on special psycho- 
logical assumption; it does not involve “bifurcation 
of nature” or the “fallacy of misplaced concrete- 
ness”; it is consistent with the methodological de- 
mands of physics; and it clarifies the inferential 
system of psychology by showing that primary quali- 
ties are not equivalent to physical properties. 


Psychology 
Section I 
MEREDITH P. CRAWFORD, Chairman 


A study of changes in recall of completed and in- 
completed activities in neutral and stress situa- 
tions. Alfred F. Glixman, University of Missis- 
sippi. 

An experiment was conducted to study changes 
in recall and resumption of tasks as a function of 
changes in threat to self-esteem (stress) in a real- 
life situation. Data from ninety students from the 
Introductory Course in Psychology at the University 
of California were used in this analysis of the recall 
results. 

Analysis of covariance was applied to the data 
which were collected by the use of a group procedure. 
The effect.of number of completions was partialed 
out. There were three classifications: (1) three 
situations producing three degrees of stress; (2) four 
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sequences representing different arrangements of 
resumption and recall; (5) two forms of twenty paper 
and pencil tasks. There were five individuals in 
each three-way cell. 

Increase in stress yielded a significant decrement 
in the number of incompleted tasks recalled. No 
change occurred in the number of completed activi- 
ties recalled. An evaluation of previous studies of 
experimentally induced “repression” was made and 
an hypothesis which would be consistent with the 
available data was suggested. 


The effect of sleep prior to learning. Philip Worchel, 
Universily of Texas, and Melvin R. Marks, Tulane 
Universily. 

On the basis of their investigations (1924) of the 
rate of forgetting during sleep and waking, Jenkins 
and Dallenbach proposed the hypothesis that “for- 
getting is not so much a matter of the decay of old 
impressions and associations as it is a matter of the 
interference, inhibition, or obliteration of the old 
by the new.” The curves of retention showed no 
greater loss after eight hours than after two hours of 
sleep, and a drop of 45% in the first two hours of 
sleep. This drop cast some doubt on the tenability 
of the hypothesis since there is no apparent reason 
why the interference should be greater in the first 
two hours. 

In the present study, conditions prior to learning 
were investigated as possible explanations of the 
initial drop in the curves of retention. Specifically, 
we wished to compare (a) retention in the situation 
where there is sleep both before and after learning, 
with retention in the situation where there is ‘nor- 
mal activity’ before and sleep after the learning; 
(b) learning ability when learning is preceded by 
‘normal activity’ with learning ability when learn- 
ing is preceded by sleep. 

Two subjects learned lists of 12 nonsense syllables 
to criterion of one perfect repetition under the fol- 
lowing paradigm: 

EXP.: 13 hours sleep—learn—approximately 6} 

hours sleep—relearn. 

CONT.: Normal waking—learn—approximately 63 

hours sleep—relearn. 

Under the conditions of this study the following 
conclusions were reached: 

1. A period of 13 hours sleep preceding a learning 
session significantly impairs learning ability 
(increased number of repetitions and correct 
anticipations) as compared with the learning 
of equivalent. 
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2. Retention after a period of approximately 6} 
hours sleep, as measured by re-learning is ap- 
proximately constant, whether sleep or normal 
waking activity precedes the or ginal learning. 


Personal values as determinants of word association. 
Elliott McGinnies, University of Alabama, Jerome 
S. Bruner, Harvard University, and Leo Postman, 
Indiana University. 

A previous study by Postman, Bruner, and 
McGinnies (in press) has demonstrated that personal 
values act as selective factors in perception. Ex- 
posure time required for recognition of words sym- 
bolizing the six values measured by the Allport- 
Vernon Study of Values was determined 
tachistoscopically for 25 subjects. In general, the 
higher a subject’s value score the lower his threshold 
of recognition for a word symbolizing that value. 
Value orientation was also reflected in the “hypoth- 
eses’’ made by the subjects before recognition. 

A companion experiment was concerned with the 
direction and latency of association by the same 
25 subjects to each of the 36 value-words. Asso- 
ciation time was measured with a voice-key circuit. 
The results of this experiment have been analyzed in 
terms of the relationships between (1) value and 
latency, (2) value and type of association, and (3) 
latency and type of association. 

The findings indicate that association time is 
shortest for words symbolizing high value areas and 
longest for words symbolizing low values. In addi- 
tion, high value-words give rise to more associations 
congruent with the value area, whereas low value- 
words give rise to more associations congruent with 
the value area, whereas low value-words bring forth 
more associations having a connotation opposite to 
that of the value symbolized. Finally, responses 
which reflect a value area directly are represented 
by shorter latencies than, for example, are mis- 
cellaneous, egocentric, or repeat responses. 

It is tentatively concluded that ease of recognition 
and speed of association may be functionally equival- 
ent in serving some more basic central process con- 
cerned with maintaining and defending the indiv- 
ual’s needs and attitudes. 


A critique of the genetic theory of consonance. 
Eugene G. Bugg and Albert S. Thompson, Vander- 
bili University. 

This paper reports a joint-investigation of the 
validity of the genetic theory of consonance which 
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holds that the latter phenomenon is explicable jp 
terms of habituation. More specifically, the genetic 
theory is subjected to the three commonly accepted 
tests of hypothesis, namely, the convergence test, 
the reductio ad absurdum test, and the prediction 
test. 

In applying the prediction test to the genetic 
theory, data were obtained from two experintental 
groups in order to determine: (1) whether the 
consonance discriminations of those who appreciate 
modernistic music (which abounds in so-cailed dis 
sonances) differ significantly from the discrimina- 
tions of those who dislike modernistic music; and 
(2) whether increased tolerance for modernistic 
music is accompanied by such changes in consonance 
discrimination as the genetic theory would lead one 
to expect. 

Preliminary analyses offer little or no evidence in 
support of the genetic theory of consonance. 


The rotated maze and retroactive inhibition. 
Maurice Curtis Langhorne, Emory University. 
Sixty male college students served as subjects in 

an experimental situation designed to test the in- 

fluence of learning a rotated position of the maze on 
the relearning of a position learned previously. The 
subjects were assigned randomly to each of four 

groups numbering 15 subjects each. Groups I, I, 

III were considered experimental groups while IV 

was a control. All experimental groups learned the 

same original position; then on the next day learned 
the same maze rotated to a new position which for 

Group I was a 90 degree counterclockwise turn, for 

II an 180 degree move, and for III a 270 degree 

turn; finally on the third day the groups relearned 

the original position. Measures of significance, 
using Fisher’s t ratio, indicated that in measures oi 
trials, time, and errors needed to reach a criterion 
of 2 consecutive errorless trials on the initial posi- 
tion, all four groups were from the same population. 
Comparisons of the tr'als, time, and errors required 
by the experimental groups for the relearning of the 
original position with the trials, time, and errors 
needed by the control group to reach the same lear- 
ing criterion failed to show any significant dit 
ferences. Retention was measured also in termsd 
the percentage of gains made by each subject be 
tween learning the original position and relearning 
it after interpolation of a different maze position ot 
after a period of no maze learning. There was agail 
no significant differences as shown by the t scores 
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The relation of body morphology to galvanic skin 
conductance and response. Oliver L. Lacey, Paul 
S. Siegel, and Helen L. Stuckey, University of 
Alabama. 

That body morphology is related to temperament 
has been often hypothesized. In view of the estab- 
lished fact that level of galvanic skin conductance 
and magnitude of galvanic skin response (GSR) are 
symptomatic of emotional excitement, this hypo- 
thesis implies the existence of a significant correlation 
between some morphological index (M.I.) and either 
basal level of conductance or GSR or both. This 
possibility was checked employing 92 male subjects. 
and 
Weight 
bazal level was .01; the average correlation between 
MI. and GSR was —.02. The correlation coef- 
ficient significant at the 5% level is .22. Thus no 
evidence is found to support a relation between body 
form and temperament with respect to emotional 
characteristics as reflected in basal skin resistance 
and change. 


The average correlation between ut 


A study of faking on the Kuder Preference Record. 

Orrin H. Cross, University of Alabama. 

The study was designed to determine with what 
facility an individual desiring to fake the Kuder 
Preference Record could do so. 

Preliminary studies done in the Tuscaloosa Public 
High School indicated that this could be relatively 
easily accomplished. However, the pilot study was 
done on only one of the nine scales. 

Further definitive studies on each of the scales 
will be reported. 


Section II 
Joun B. WoLFE, Chairman 


The effect of the social prestige value of items on 
the measurement of vocational interests. Eliza- 
beth Fehrer, Michigan State College and Hans 
Strupp, George Washington University. 

One of the current methods of measuring voca- 
tional interests requires a subject to choose from 
small groups of activities or occupations the ones 
that he prefers. The purpose of this study is to 
determine whether such choices are influenced by 
the relative socal prestige values of the items to be 
compared. 

A test to measure four broad interest categories 
was constructed, the items consisting of pairs of 
occupational titles. These occupational titles had 
first been scaled for prestige value by the Thurstone 
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technique. Items were constructed in such a way 
that certain ones consisted of pairs of titles equal in 
prestige value while in others’ the prestige values 
differed by measurable amounts. 

Analyses of the test scores of 180 subjects indicate 
that, within the prestige range tested, the social 
prestige of an occupational title has no appreciable 
influence on choice. The scores for an interest 
category are approximately the same when based on 
items in which the prestige values of the two titles 
are equal as when the prestige values favor or oppose 
the category. 


Experience and selection. 
Institute of Technology. 
A need is felt to expand the basic concepts of 

psychology so as to include problems relating to 
selection. In order to do so, however, the nature of 
the relations between organism and environment 
must be reexamined lest the result be something in 
the direction of will as independent of the organism 
and environment and thus beyond determinism. It 
is suggested that we return to immediate experience 
as the primary determinant of behavior instead of 
excluding this step and jumping directly to the 
relation of organism and environment. Formula- 
tions in terms of organism and environment are, 
from this point of view, theories of experience rather 
than direct causes of behavior. 

Once the primacy of experience is restored it is 
possible to consider selection as an aspect or dimen- 
sion of experience. Selection takes its force from 
the motivational values of experience as these com- 
pare in experience. It is suggested that choice is 
immediate and takes place among the parts of experi- 
ence, that is, selection is relative within experience 
as far as the discriminating organism is concerned. 
Experience is itself selective and the resulting behav- 
ior is the consequence of the selective loadings of 
experience. 


James B. Klee, Carnegie 


The effectiveness of a training program in industrial 


psychology for supervisory personnel. Raymond 

A. Katzell, University of Tennessee. 

Sixty experienced supervisors employed by a rail- 
road were enrolled in a training program designed 
to produce better understanding of human relations 
inindustry. The men were divided into four groups, 
each of which met four hours a week for eight weeks. 
The meetings consisted of a series of conferences, 


conducted by the determinate discussion method, 
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in which were considered various psychological 
problems encountered in management of personnel. 
Emphasis was placed on clarification of the psycho- 
logical principles involved and their applications in 
dealing with the problems. 

The main topics discussed included: functions of 
supervision; personal qualifications of supervisors; 
psychological approach to human nature; factors 
producing individual differences in job performance; 
working conditions and methods; learning and train- 
ing; understanding personalities; motives and incen- 
tives; morale; leadership; accidents and safety; and 
self-improvement. The general approach was non- 
technical. 

Alternate forms of the File-Remmers ‘How 
Supervise?” questionnaire were administered toward 
the beginning and the end of the training program. 
This questionnaire calls for expressions of attitudes 
toward supervisory practices and principles. The 
mean score at the conclusion of training was sig- 
nificantly higher (better) than at the beginning. 
Relationships were determined between improve- 
ment on the questionnaire and initial status, adapt- 
ability test scores, and experience. 


Validities of a selection test for different criteria 
and sample components. S. Rains Wallace, Jr., 
Life Insurance Agency Management Association. 
Data are presented on the validity of a selection 

test for 1247 life insurance agents contracted by 23 

Canadian companies in 1945. An analysis is made 

in terms of such criteria as length of service and 

absolute production measured by insurance sales. 

A further criterion which attempts to combine these 

two aspects of performance and roughly to correct 

for differences among the companies is also explored. 

The manner in which “validity” varies for these 

different criteria and also for different age groups in 

the sample is shown. 


Aircraft accidents and the aviation psychologist. 
Richard H. Henneman, University of Virginia, 
and Major Philip H. Mitchell, USAF Strategic 
Air Command. 

The aviation psychologist’s contribution to air- 
craft accident prevention can perhaps be achieved 
most effectively by a careful examination of the 
various approaches to flying safety, with consequent 
recommendations for the application of sound 
psychological principles, or for basic psychological 
research. 
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Among the several procedures or policies which 
have been tried out or proposed for reducing aircraft 
accidents are the following: 

1. Improved procedures for the selection of pilots, 

2. Improved training methods (including both 
pre-accident preventive training, and _post- 
accident remedial training). 

3. Application of the clinical approach (involving 
both a case-history analysis of the accident 
and pilot, and post-accident psychiatric treat- 
ment of the pilot). 

4. Increased emphasis on flying safety education. 

. More rigid enforcement of flying safety pre 
cautions and regulations. 

. Redesign of aircraft equipment (to reduce the 
opportunities for mistakes by human opera 
tors). 

A survey of the literature and experience gained 
from war-time investigation of military aircraft 
accidents indicate that psychologists have the 
greatest contribution to make at the present time 
by carrying out research on redesign of equipment 
and improvement of training procedures (including 
the measurement of flying proficiency). The value 
of the clinical approach needs to be determined 
by experimental studies utilizing the case-history 
method and psychiatric treatment. 


Problems in identifying the elements of pilot apti- 
tude. Frederick B. Davis, George Peabody College 
for Teachers. 

A number of methods have been employed for 
identifying the el:ments of pilot aptitude. The 
resulting identifications of mental and psychomotor 
traits are all based on subjective judgment. Of the 
methods employed, the one that yields results most 
dependent on subjective judgment and interpreta- 
tion is probably factorial analysis. Yet, curiously 
enough, this method is sometimes regarded as pro- 
viding an objective means of identifying the mental 
traits underlying pilot aptitude, or any other complex 
of skills. 

The problems of designing and interpreting fac- 
torial studies of pilot aptitude include: (1) dif 
ferential selection in the samples employed for 
analysis, (2) the selection of tests to be analyzed, 
(3) identification of the psychological meaning of 
factors obtained by analysis, (4) the weighting of 
variables for purposes of analysis, (5) the method of 
expressing the results of the analysis for interprete- 
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tion,.and (6) identification of the skills actually 
_measured by the tests subjected to analysis. 


An illuminant-stable color vision test. Ellis Free- 
man, The University of Texas. 

The best practical test of color vision is the printed 
polychromatic, typified by the Ishihara. Its weak- 
ness is that, being calibrated to an assumed stand- 
ard illuminant, 6500°K, it becomes undependable 
with deviations from this standard. In practice 
the standard illuminant is never provided because 
it requires special artific'al means, which are almost 
never available to testers or appreciated as a neces- 
sity. Hence, non-standard illumination is the rule 
rather than the exception, and is “‘the largest con- 
tributing factor” to the passing of 50% of color 
defectives in from one to five physical examinations 
in the Navy, for example, despite the admonition in 
the Manual to exercise “particular care” in respect 
to illumination. The present report discusses the 


development of a new polychromatic printed test 
which retains stability and diagnostic integrity 
under a range of illumination far wider than that 
encountered under natural or artificial illumination, 
from Minus Blue to 14,000°K. Thus testing may 
be performed in disregard of the composition of the 


illuminant. And thus a source of error is eliminated 
which has impaired the validity of the most practical 
type of color-vision test. 


Friday Afternoon Session, March 26, 1948 
Philosophy 
GEORGE Boas, Chairman 


The aesthetic apriori of Vasconceles. Marjorie S. 

Harris, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. 

Don Jose Vasconceles regards his conception of 
the aesthetic apriori as his original contribution to 
philosophy. In this paper, however, we shall con- 
fine our attention chiefly to the significance of this 
conception for aesthetic theory. But first we must 
point out what the conception is. Vasconceles posits 
categories of the understanding applicable to aes- 
thetic phenomena just as there are categories of the 
understanding applicable to those aspects of the 
physical world with which the physical sciences 
deal. These aesthetic categories are rhythm, mel- 
ody, and harmony. 

They are not only forms of the understanding but 
they are constitutive principles of the beautiful 
object. Hence the secret of beauty—Vasconceles 
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maintains—can be defined in terms of the aesthetic 
apriori. It is with the development of this point 
that we are here concerned. 


What is the subject of Aristotle’s poetics. Edward 

Goodwin Ballard, Tulane University. 

Much fruitless discussion of Aristotle’s Poetics 
has gone on because writers have not given due 
weight to the context within which this treatise is 
written. This treatise is really an application to 
the drama of principles developed by Aristotle in 
his Metaphysics. Thus in chapters four and six the 
matter and form of the drama are distinguished; in 
chapter six and in the remainder of the treatise the 
four causes of the drama are discussed. Read in this 
manner the function of the Poetics in the corpus of 
Aristotle’s writings becomes clearer, and the ap- 
plication of its terms and principles to the analysis 
of dramas is facilitated. 

Illustration and explanation of this thesis is 
developed in the mythological context which doubt- 
less would have been familiar to any Greek of 
Aristotle’s time. 


The logical ground of deontology. Peter A. Car- 
michael, Louisiana State University. 

Duty is predicable only of agents under commit- 
ment. The sense of duty, or conscience, consists of 
revulsion against evasion or denial of a commitment 
or against temptation to such. But for this tempta- 
tion or repudiation, conscience would not be. 
Logically, conscience is repudiation of inconsistency. 
The consistency that results (or that prevails in 
the absence of repudiation) is independent of morals. 
One of the motives to it is a prior or ruling consist- 
ency, of understanding and being; of which an 
ethical expression is integrity. With a change of 
commitment, a change of duty may ensue, and in 
the absence of absolute power over commitments 
there is no absolute duty. But within the terms of 
a commitment there is an absolute duty, which is 
the logical ground in question, and is consistency. 


“Society” in the ethics of David Hume and Adam 
Smith. Warren Ashby, University of North Caro- 
lina. 

The concept of society provides a clue toward the 
understanding of the empirical ethics of Hume and 
Smith. They present three definitions of society: 
(1) society is that group of individuals united by a 
direct “sympathy”; (2) society is that group of 
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individuals and organizations united by the inter- 
dependency of needs and wants; and (3) society is 
that group of individuals united by a “sympathy” 
with the public interest. “Sympathy”, the chief 
source of moral distinctions for Hume and Smith, is 
also the key to the concepts of society (1) and (3) 
that are important for the moral experience. 

Three conclusions can be derived from these 
definitions: (1) society, in terms of the ethical life, 
is a polar relation between the self and a social- 
other; (2) society influences the ‘ndividual moral 
judgment because (a) the individual is in the society 
and (b) the image of the society is within the individ- 
ual; and (3) the individual does not exist within one 
but within many ethical societies. 

These conclusions point to (1) a partial definition 
of the signification of moral judgments; (2) the pos- 
sibilities of the validation of moral judgments; (3) 
other problems that must be solved by an empiricist 
ethics; and (4) the necessity for a reinterpretation 
of the empirical ethics of Hume and Smith. 


On the justification of democracy. Willis Moore, 
University of Tennessee. 
During the modern era of Western thought men 


have employed two radically different methods of 
justifying human institutions. The earlier of these 
is the familiar appeal to supernatural authority as 
exemplified in simple quotation of supporting scrip- 
ture or in the use of the more complex doctrine of 
natural rights. For various reasons this method of 
tracing institutions back to supernatural sources 
has been all but abandoned in favor of reference to 
their consequences within human experience. Con- 
temporary defense of democracy contends that 
democracy has certain advantages over its rivals in 
terms of long run efficiency, while the other describes 
the superior educative effects of democratic proce- 
dures upon the participating individuals. 

This paper is concerned with a rarely emphasized 
aspect of the educative argument. It attempts to 
define and delineate that intellectual and moral con- 
sequence of democracy sometimes called “the 
democratic attitude” and to show both how 
democracy produces it and why this particular effect, 
so produced, constitutes one of the basic arguments 
for the type of institution which tends to engender it. 


The mark of the good myth, definition of a problem. 
Margaret Callender McCulloch, University of Vir- 
ginia. 

Myth is man’s attempt to explain his world or 
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some aspect of it by a construct of observation, 
memory, reason, imagination, and expression, a 
statement that the world behaves “as if.” Under 
the aspect of myths we organize our individual and 
social lives. 

Today we are confronted by a world of peopl 
mechanically united inescapably, but mythologically 
divided, for example: Hindu-Moslem, communist. 
capitalist conflicts, national, racial, class, and re 
ligious myths, competing as bases of social organiza- 
tion. 

For humanity as a whole, for groups, and for in- 
dividuals, choice among competing myths or resolu- 
tion of their conflicts in a new myth has become 
necessary. If we are not to have arbitrary, non- 
rational choices and imposition by violence we must 
find a basis for rational choice and revision and 
non-violent adjustment among competing myths. 
No clear principles of choice or revision have as yet 
general acceptance. 

The questions: ‘What is myth?” and, “What is 
the mark of the good myth?” have become crucial. 

Myth-making is a natural, universal human ac- 
tivity essential to the attainment of knowledge and 
to its expression, carrying in itself principles for its 
own validation and revision. 

To what extent can we discover these principles? 


Psychology 
Section I 
James ELDER, Chairman 
The effect of adrenalectomy on the incidence of 
audiogenic seizures in rats. William J. Grif- 
fiths, Jr., The University of Mississippi. 

Using eighty rats of both wild and domestic 
varieties, the effect of temperament factors on the 
incidence of audiogenic seizures was studied. The 
investigation was centered around the question a 
to whether inactive, lethargic animals are mor 
susceptible to experimentally induced seizures than 
active, emotional animals. To produce a condition 
of lethargy, the adrenals were removed. Measures 
of temperament, nutritional intake, and activity 
were collated with incidence of audiogenic fits occur 
ring prior to and following bilateral adrenalectomy. 
Some of the rats were given a 3% solution of sodium 
chloride to maintain them following the operation 
Others were allowed to succumb to adrenal insut 
ficiency. 

It was found that lethargy following adrenalec 
tomy was not related to incidence of sound-induced 
fits. Bilateral adrenalectomy seemed to have 4 
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therapeutic effect relative to severity of experi- 
mentally induced fits. 


Astudy of random bar pressing responses as a func- 
tion of drive states. Wilse B. Webb, University 
of Tennessee. 

It has been noted that animals operating under 
different drive states reveal considerable differences 
in their generalized spontaneous activity. To ex- 
tend this observation to the Skinner-box situation, 
an experiment was designed to test the hypothesis 
that rats under stronger drive states will hit the 
stimulus bar by chance a greater number of time 
than rats under lower drive states, as a function of 
approaching the bar area a greater number of times 
and performing a wider variety of activity. 

A modified Skinner-box obtained from the Yale 
Laboratory was used. Twenty female hooded rats 
from the University of Iowa breeding colony were 
divided randomly into two equal groups. All ani- 
mals were naive to the Skinner-box. The members 
of one group were placed individually in the box 
under a 22-hour drive. The members of the other 
group were placed in the Skinner-box immediately 
after eating. A record was kept of the number of 


times the bar was depressed. An “extinction” 
criterion of the number of responses in a five-minute 
interval was used. The following day the drive 
conditions were reversed for the two groups and the 
procedure was repeated. Combining the results of 
the two days, the difference between the Hunger 
and Satiated conditions was significant at between the 


five and ten per cent levels of confidence. Our 
data are interpreted as indicating that animals tend 
to produce in increasing number of random bar 
responses (depressions of the bar which are not a 
function of the bar-food habit structure) as drive 
strength is increased (within limits). It should be 
noted that this distortion of the extinction data 
would not simply add a constant under varying drive 
conditions but would rather add a differentially 
increasing alien factor as drive strength increases. 
Certain additional data were obtained in regard to 
sex and/or breed differences which indicate the 
further need for rigid control of conditions in this 


apparatus. 


Effect of unrewarded consummative responses on 
performance in chickens. John B. Wolfe, The 
University of Mississippi. 

The effect of unrewarded occurrence of consum- 
mative responses on performance was investigated 
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by imposing two conditions of reward upon two 
groups of chickens in a straight runway situation. 
One condition allowed one piéce of reward to be ° 
obtained in one peck at the end of each run. The 
other condition also allowed one piece of reward but 
several pecks might be made in getting it. Forty- 
eight chickens, about fifty days old, were used in the 
study. 

The results are presented to enable a comparison 
of the conditions of reward in terms of speed of 
running and to show for the chickens which did the 
extra pecking the correlation between speed of run- 
ning and number of unrewarded pecks. Unre- 
warded pecking was associated with inferior per- 
formance as revealed by group comparison and by 
a rho of —.35 between speed of running and number 
of unrewarded pecks. This finding is discussed in 
relation to a previous study that separated the ef- 
fects of amount of reward and amount of consumma- 
tive activity. 


A study of concept formation. Joseph Weitz, 
Newcomb College, Tulane University, and Christine 
Flurry, Barnard College. 

The effect of set on “concept formation” was in- 
vestigated using a modification of the technique 
described by Heidbreder. It was found that al- 
though the subjects responded to objects first, then 
to form, and then to numbers in most situations, 
when the subject was set to respond in any or all 
of the three ways the differences in the order of speed 
of learning disappeared. It would seem then incor- 
rect to generalize from data so far published that 
concepts of object classes are developed earlier or 
with less difficulty than other types of concepts. 
The order found here and in Heidbreder’s work 
may be a function of the method of investigation 
used. 

Since instances of tridimensional form are as 
manipulable as instances of objects, and since ob- 
jects were learned more quickly, it does not seem that 
manipulability can be the sole criterion for the 
determination of the order of learning. Set ob- 
viously plays an important part. 

Since the types of concepts investigated in adults 
have long been in use, it is doubtful that any study 
has truly investigated the formation of such con- 
cepts in the laboratory, but perhaps these studies 
have shown something of the process involved in 
identifying or eliciting concepts already attained. 
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Solution of discrimination and delayed response 
problems by nursery school children. Meredith 
P. Crauford, Vanderbilt University. 

As a preliminary approach to the development of 
battery of non-language tests for a comparative 
study of negro and white children, trial was made of 
two tests in common use with animals. Two port- 
able pieces of apparatus for studying discrimination 
learning and delayed response were constructed. 
The discrimination apparatus allowed the subject 
to press in one of two glass windows behind which 
stimulus cards were displayed. Choice of the cor- 
rect stimulus was followed by the illumination of a 
small electric light and the sounding of a music box. 
Incorrect trials were not so rewarded. Children 
were first trained in a simple black-white discrimina- 
tion. If this was solved two more simple discrimina- 
tions were presented, and if these were mastered a 
fourth problem was begun with varying pairs of 
stimuli, the correct response depending on a “con- 
cept” running through the series. The delayed 
response problem involved a series of trials, in which 
the children observed the experimenter bait one 
of three or four small boxes which differed from each 
other in color and pattern, and were then allowed to 
choose one after a 20 second delay. A total of 99 
white children ranging in age from 2 years, 0 months 
to 5 years and 11 months and 28 negro children of 
comparable ages were tested with discrimination 
apparatus and 80 of the white children and 25 of 
the negro were given the delayed response test. 
Results showed an increase in success on both prob- 
lems with advancing age. Rank difference correla- 
tions between the two tests within various age levels 
ranged from .60 to .75. In the present paper re- 
sults will be discussed in terms of the comparative 
performance of children and animals, with particular 
emphasis on the significance of a developing language 
response. 


Sensory pre-conditioning and the role of set in 


human subjects. Harry W. Karn, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

Two groups of 15 subjects each were subjected to 
stimulation by a-buzzer and a red light in combina- 
tion for 25 trials after which the finger withdrawal 
response was conditioned to the sound stimulus by 
pairing it with an electric shock. Upon attaining 
the criterion of conditioning the red light elicited 
the finger response in 12 of the subjects of one group 
despite the fact that it had never been presented 
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with the shock. When a white light was presente 
individually to the second group of subjects only 
four of them responded with finger withdrawal. 

A third group of 15 subjects received no pr 
liminary light-buzzer experience. After this grow 
was conditioned to the buzzer the red light elicited 
the withdrawal response in only three subjects. 

The results are interpreted in terms of a fairly 
specific association formed between light and sound 
during the preliminary pre-conditioning period. 
Such an association is the result of an explicit or 
implicit set on the part of the subject to relate the 
stimuli to each other. The relation of this interpre 
tation to the general phenomenon of incidental 
learning is discussed. 


A study of figural after-effects: The Kohler effect, 

Melvin R. Marks, Tulane University. 

If, after fixating a figure for a long period of time, 
a subsequent figure is fixated in the same portion 
of the stimulus field, certain phenomena are ob 
served. These phenomena have been termed figural 
after-effects, or, more particularly, the Kohler effect. 

Sixty subjects ‘observed’ the Kohler effect in the 
upper, right hand, and lower portions of the stimulus 
field. Each also served as his own control in a com- 
parable situation where there was no preliminary 
figure to ‘build up a brain field’. The sequence of 
control and experimental situations was varied for 
different groups of subjects. Reports of phenomena 
observed during the preliminary fixation period were 
recorded. 

A majority of the subjects experienced the Kohler 
effect. The results were not significantly affected 
by variation of the position of the test figure in the 
stimulus field. When the experimental situation 
followed the control situation a significantly greater 
incidence of the effect was noted as compared with 
the reverse sequence. 

Possible physiologico-theoretical and logical de- 
fects of brain field theory are discussed. While the 
importance of the demonstrated existence of the 
Kohler effect is stressed, it is evident that further 
clarification of some fundamental Gestalt concepts 
is necessary. 

Section II 
ELIZABETH Durry, Chairman 
The structural nature of set. R. J. Wherry, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and D. Rethlingshafer, 
University of Florida. 
Even so simple a response as that measured in 
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reaction-time experiments is recognized as being in- 
fluenced by concomitant acts of the reacting or- 
ganism yet little agreement is found as to the nature 
of this structuring of the organism. Experiments 
upon thirty college students measured the effect of 
one sensory-motor set upon another, using changes 
in reaction-time as evidence of disruption. 

Among the principles supported by the data were: 

I. A set is a structure of elements (external, or 
or internal stimuli, sense organs, neural connections, 
and motor organs) temporarily related (sensory prep- 
aration as focusing, neural gradients, motor 
preparation as tonus, etc.) to produce an efficient 
response upon the appearance of a proper missing 
element (stimulus to some ready sense organ). 

II. This structure persists until disrupted by a 
new set or sets which conflict with the old set in 
that they require antagonistic elements, or identical 
elements arranged into new gradients (relationships). 

III. Decreased efficiency of an original set (as 
measured by speed of response or certainty of 
response in a fixed period of time) is proportional 
to the amount of disruption at the moment of testing. 


Changes in the galvanic skin response accompanying 
the Rorschach Test. Jeanne R. Levy, Universily 
of Pennsylvania. 

Record was made of change in palmar skin con- 
ductance (galvanic skin response) accompanying 
each of the Rorschach plates upon presentation, by 
means of a Guhin card changer, to 50 male college 
students individually. On the assumption that 
increased conductance is indicative of “affective 
tone”, a finding of significantly greater increases 
accompanying the colored and the heavily shaded 
plates would serve to strengthen the position of 
Rorschach theorists who maintain that these cards 
possess “affective value” for the subject. To 
counteract the adaptation of the GSR and at the 
same time preserve as nearly as possible the normal 
Rorschach sequence, the order of presenting the 
cards was systematically rotated. Significant in- 
dividual differences in galvanic response to the cards 
were obtained, implying differences in “affective” 
reaction to the test as a whole. The sample was 
found to be normally distributed. Change in con- 
ductance among the cards was not found to be sig- 
nificantly different; therefore, there is no statistical 
evidence that the cards differ among themselves in 
“affective value.” The experimental design intro- 
duced consideration of effect on the GSR of card 
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position. Position in the series was found to have a 
significant effect on change in conductance for the 
sample investigated. 


Significance of theory in clinical psychology. R. C. 
Topper, Veterans Administration, and M. E. 
Topper, Allanta, Georgia. 

This is a theoretical paper discussing some of the 
factors related to the status of clinical psychologists. 
It is the contention of the authors that clinical 
psychology should, and has the potentialities to, 
become a fully developed clinical practice, including 
therapy for all types of psychopathologies. The 
authors further contend that the general acceptance 
of clinical psychologists as therapists will best be 
accomplished by reworking the fundamental psycho- 
logical principles, thus avoiding confusion. A non- 
elementalistic system is outlined based on the inter- 
behavioral constructions of J. R. Kantor. 


Inferences concerning the motivations of a murderer: 
A psychological study of “displaced” aggression. 
James E. Greene, University of Georgia, Joseph E. 
Moore, Georgia School of Technology, and Thomas 
F.. Staton, Air University. 

The writers, in collaboration with Dr. Hervey 
Cleckley, Professor of Neuro-psychiatry, University 
of Georgia School of Medicine, served as witnesses 
for the defense in the trial of a dishonorably dis- 
charged veteran who was convicted of murder and 
subsequently executed. The present paper will: 
(1) briefly describe the circumstances of the crime; 
(2) summarize the extensive clinical findings which 
lead to a diagnosis of constitutional psychopathic 
inferiority; (3) present a theory concerning the 
motivations of the crime; (4) point out certain 
apparent implications of the case to military and 
civil jurisprudence. 


Influence of college mathematics, science, and com- 
mercial courses on development of attitude toward 
evolution. Key L. Barkley, Woman’s College of 
University of North Carolina. 

Groups of freshmen who elected a liberal curricu- 
lum containing a year course in biology, chemistry, 
mathematics, both biology and chemistry, or a one 
year commercial curriculum not containing any 
science courses were given the Thurstone Attitude 
Toward Evolution Scale in the fall and in the spring. 

When first tested, the groups who elected the dif- 
ferent science courses or mathematics were not sig- 
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inficantly different from each other in attitude 
toward evolution, except that the ones who majored 
in science and elected both biology and chemistry 
were reliably more favorable in attitude than the 
group which elected chemistry only. All the groups 
which chose the liberal courses were reliably more 
favorable in attitude than the one which chose the 
commercial curriculum, except the one which elected 
chemistry only. 

During the year, the natural science groups made 
reliable changes to a more favorable attitude, but 
the mathematics group had a critical ratio of 2.48. 
The commercial group did not make a significant 
change in mean scores. 

As a result of the changes, the group which studied 
both biology and chemistry was reliably more favor- 
able in attitude than any other science or mathe- 
matics group at the second testing. Moreover, all 
the science and mathematics groups were more 
favorable in attitude than the commercial group. 

Studies in science and mathematics tended to 
promote development of a more favorable attitude 
toward evolution, but a curriculum which did not 
contain any science courses tended to leave the 
student with his attitude unchanged. 


The development of internationalist attitudes. 
Llewellyn Queener, University of Tennessee. 
Several writers have objected that too many 

studies of attitude formation neglect promising 

hypotheses, limit their sources to convenient aca- 
demic situations, and “explain” the attitudes of 
statistical, rather than concrete, human beings. 

The present research sought to avoid these criticisms 

partially by employing two promising hypotheses, 

drawing materials from business men, and by sub- 
stantiating conclusions in life histories as well as in 
scores. The hypotheses were (1) that attitude is 

positive imitation of prestiged cue-givers, and (2) 

that attitude is a negative imitation of non-prestiged 

cue-givers. Both are based upon the learning prin- 
ciples developed in Miller and Dollard’s Social 

Learning and Imitation. 

Fifty upper-middle-class men served as respon- 
dents, materials being gathered in interviews and 
converted into quantitative form by a system of 
ratings. The ratings were checked for reliability, 
in turn, by two other raters. Internationalists— 
designated by “action’’ as well as attitude criteria— 
differed from national’sts in terms of the above 
hypotheses by easily significant differences, and life 
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history materials seemed to substantiate the dif. 
ferences amply. One of several further hypotheses 
suggested by the material was that attitude is a 
form of aggression against non-prestiged (frustrating) 
sources. 


Publications in psychology during the war years, 

Stanford C. Ericksen, Vanderbilt University. 

To obtain quantitative data reflecting current 
trends in psychology, the Psychological Abstracs 
for the past ten years have been analyzed. We are 
interested in two main problems: (1) What has been 
the relative frequency of abstracts in the separate 
fields, and (2) what changes have occurred in these 
proportions that indicate any significant trends in 
psychological research? 

The results show several sharp and significant 
contrasts, and are interpreted to support the primary 
role of experimental psychology in the scientific 
approach to the understanding of human nature. 


Friday Evening 
Presidential Address: Evaluation of the Criteria of 
Higher Education 
B. von HALLER GritmMerR, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 


Saturday Morning 
Joint Session 
B. von HALLER GILMER, Chairman 


Aesthetics and metaphysics. Herbert Sanborn, Van- 
derbilt University. 

Traditional and current discrepancies with respect 
to the nature of aesthetic experience result largely 
from the incomparable complexity of the work of 
art and the aesthetic object with which this is often 
confused. Works of art are variously appreciated 
on account of the variety of values insinuated into 
them from the different levels of culture in creator 
and observer. Psychological analysis on the plane 
of common sense dogmatism fails, in its reduction 
to disclose any pure aesthetic quality as an effect 
of one or many causes; as a function of wholes this 
would not lie within the purview of the limited frame 
of reference available in psychologism and the science 
of art, while criticism, with more nearly complete 
orientation, still leaves problematic any attempted 
logicizing of the alogical and non-problematic, and 
the general unsolved question of aesthetic autonomy. 

Intellectual, emotional, hedonistic, expressionist 
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and historical interpretations rest, consciously or 
unconsciously, on systems of metaphysics, which may 
be regarded as partial views or stages in dialectic, 
pointing away from initial dogmatism toward in- 
creasingly inclusive concrete systems. These should 
furnish relatively adequate backgrounds for the 
progressive solution of typical aesthetic problems, 
such as the dialectic of ugly and beautiful; sensa- 
tionalistic and ideal feeling; the assimilation and 
reconciliation of alien values in works of art; form, 
matter, and content; and the fundamental dialectic 
of subject and object. 


Basic dimensions in the description of personality. 
Elizabeth Duffy, The Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versily of North Carolina. 

A major problem in any science is the selection of 
appropriate descriptive categories. These categories 
should represent single, basic aspects of phenomena 
which are measurable, and they should be as few as 
will permit the description of all functionally sig- 
nificant variables. The categories now employed 
in personality description fail to meet these require- 
ments. 

It is suggested that personality be described in 
terms of the direction and the energy mobilization 
of response. These descriptive categories, derived 
from the concepts of general psychology, appear to 
represent basic aspects of behavior. They also 
appear to be of universal descriptive validity, since 
they apply to all organisms and are valid for any 
culture. The particulars of description are supplied 
when we specify the objects, persons, or aspects of 
things toward or away from which the individual 
moves with a given intensity. 

It is the contention of this paper that the proposed 
dimensions of behavior are functionally significant, 
inclusive, and measurable, and that a wide variety 
of trait names can advantageously be translated 
into these terms. 


Psychoanalytic therapy versus psychoanalytic ra- 


tionale. H. M. Johnson, Tulane University. 

I call “psychoanalytic” what Freud called psy- 
choanalytic. All others who used the term other- 
wise he called plagiarists and ‘imposters. One 
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psychologist who recently underwent psychoanalysis 
at the expense of one of the foundations, in order to 
round out his personal and professional experience, 
insists that one must distinguish sharply between 
psychoanalytic therapy and its rationale. His 
“analysis” was not completely successful, and he 
overlooks the main thesis of this paper. That is, 
that the rationale is the therapy. To get a psycho- 
analytic “cure” the patient has to learn to describe 
his symptoms according to the technical language 
of the Freudians, and account for them in terms of 
repression and resistance. ‘Transfer,’ of course, 
occurs in the process. The author contrasts this 
thesis with a psychological hypothesis: namely that 
functional neuroses have their origin in egocentricity 
(in other words, in plain selfishness); that the 
egocentricity will not be tolerated in the raw; that 
the patient therefore learns to rationalize it, thus 
building up a pattern of conceit; and that social 
non-acceptance gives rise to suspicion. The therapy 
that this hypothesis implies is utterly different from 
psychoanalytic therapy. If the psychoanalytic 
therapy is successful, then: (1) the patient may be 
just as selfish or egocentric as he ever was; (2) he 
is happy in being so; (3) he has learned to rationalize 
and dramatize his selfishness; (4) he has learned to 
“reason” in terms of Freudian anti-logic; (5) he has 
become a missionary. One may seriously question 
whether his last state is not worse than his first. 
He was a nuisance to begin with; he is a nuisance 
still—only to some onlookers he presents a more 
favorable appearance than at first. 


On the role of hypothesis in scientific investigation. 

L. O. Kattsoff, University of North Carolina. 

This paper will consider briefly the way in which 
the hypothesis functions in an actual case of sci- 
entific investigation. The usual criteria for accept- 
ing an hypothesis will be briefly mentioned. It will 
also be shown how even an acceptable hypothesis 
may have certain obstructive tendencies. A direc- 
tion of investigation is frequently blocked by the 
kind of hypothesis accepted by the investigator even 
though that hypothesis may satisfy the formal cri- 
teria listed in textbooks of logic. Brief consideration 
will be given to the general problem of the relation 
of the hypothesis to the direction of investigation. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-EIGHTH 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WESTERN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


LESTER F. BECK, Secretary-Treasurer 


University of Oregon 


HE Western Psychological Association held 
| its twenty-eighth annual meeting at the 
Whitcomb Hotel in San Francisco, June 
17-18, 1948. Local arrangements were handled 
by Ruth Thomson and Dan Adler with the as- 
sistance of members of the Psychology Club, San 
Francisco State College. Registered for the meeting 
were 249 members and some 50 visitors. 

The convention began with an address of welcome 
by Dr. J. Paul Leonard, President of San Francisco 
State College. This was followed by fifty-three 
experimental and theoretical papers, delivered during 
the two-day sessions. A round-table discussion of 
“Methods of Teaching Psychotherapy” was con- 
ducted the afternoon of the first day by Roy M. 
Dorcus, Robert Harris, Howard Hunt, Lloyd 
Humphreys, S. M. Wesley, Leona Tyler and 
Mortimer M. Meyer. An open discussion of the 
need for state psychological societies was held the 
afternoon of the second day under the direction of 
Neil Warren and E. R. Hilgard. 

The presidential address, ““The Psychosociology 
of Urban Subcultures” was delivered by R. C. 
Tryon following the annual banquet. Among those 
attending the banquet were Lewis M. Terman, 
George M. Stratton and E. C. Tolman, who were 
instrumental in forming the Association in 1921. 

Officers of the Association, elected for the year 
1948-1949, are: President, Ralph H. Gundlach, 
University of Washingion; Vice-President, Floyd 
L. Ruch, University of Southern California; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Bruce Fisher, Fresno State College. 
In the course of the business meeting a resolution 
was adopted commending the San Diego Journal 
and the Los Angeles Examiner for a series of news- 
paper articles condemning unethical licensing pro- 
cedures of so-called “consulting psychologists” in 
the Southern California area. 

The Association will hold its 1949 meeting in June 
on the campus of the University of Oregon. 


PROGRAM OF PAPERS 
Thursday Morning, June 17 
Session I-A: Experimental & Theoretical 

E. R. Hitearp, Chairman 
The place and organization of psychological work at 
the Navy Electronics Laboratory. Arnold M. 
Small, Navy Electronics Laboratory, San Diego, 
From the inception of the Navy Electronig 
Laboratory as it now exists, psychology has been 
accorded a place among the sciences which con- 
tribute to the solution of the Laboratory’s research 
and development problems. Until recently, the 
work in psychology has been carried on by three 
sections scattered throughout the scientific units in 
the organization at large, with the psychological 
consultant on the director’s staff serving as co 
ordinator and planning advisor. With the growth 
of the Laboratory and its investigative responsi- 
bilities, with further recognition of the part which 
psychology can play in its research, with the need 
for increased Navy facilities to digest results of 
university research findings and apply them to 
Navy problems, and with the desire to develop pro- 
fessional opportunities of a high level in psychology 
at the Laboratory, a new Psychological Studies 
Division has just been established at the Navy 
Electronics Laboratory in the Research Department. 
This division will include six sections designed to 
cover a wide range of investigative problems. 
These are described. Positions at all levels of 
training and experience in psychology are included 
in the division. In addition to psychologists, the 


_division will include education specialists, elec 


ronics engineers, and statistical and _ clerical 


personnel. 


Player intonation differences as related to the bell 


taper on trumpets. John C. Webster, Nay 
Electronics Laboratory, San Diego (introduced 
by A. M. Small). 
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Six differently shaped trumpet bells were built and 
a trumpet altered so that these bells could be easily 
attached. The internal tuning of the test trumpet 
using these bells was determined by both a physical 
measure of air column resonance and by a group of 
five players. The internal tuning was recorded in 
cents deviation (hundredths of a semitone) from 
equal tempered tuning on all thirty-one chromatic 
notes from F #3 to Cg. (written). 

An analysis of variance and other statistical 
techniques were applied to the data to determine the 
relationship between the physical and player method 
of determination, the variability among the five 
players, the variability of their five trials, and the 
relationship of all of these factors to the shape of the 
bell taper. 

The results show the trial variance not to be 
statistically significant, the player variance to be 
significant and dependent on both bell taper and the 
position of the note in the musical scale. The dif- 
ference between the physical measure and the 
players was small except in the lower ranges of the 
instrument where the air column resonance had little 
influence on the player’s idea of the correct 
intonation. 


Influence of the preceding item in measurements of 
the noise-masked threshold by the constant 
method. Tillman H. Schafer, Navy Electronics 
Laboratory, San Diego (introduced by A. M. 
Small). 

It was found that when three-second tonal signals 
were presented at five-second intervals at different 
levels over a range of 16 db in a constant back- 
ground of thermal noise, the number of equally 
intense signals detected near threshold varied 
approximately 25 per cent as a function of the 
intensity of the preceding item. A relatively in- 
tense preceding item reduced the percentage de- 
tected, a moderately intense preceding item in- 
creased it, and a preceding item of the same level as 
the item itself slightly reduced it. 

It is concluded that masked auditory threshold 
measurements will be subject to error unless the 
preceding item dependence is taken into account in 
the test design. A method of mitigating the in- 
fluence of the preceding item through a special 
atrangement of the stimuli is described. 


Professor Boring’s robot becomes emotional. M. 
A. Wenger, University of California at Los Angeles. 
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In Professor Boring’s 1946 inventory of psycho- 
logical functions which are reproduceable in a 
machine, he omitted “intelligence” and “emotion”’. 
He suggested that since we cannot generalize the 
mechanistic properties of these concepts we should 
discard them. It is the contention of this paper 
that (1) Boring’s inventory already provides for 
intelligent behavior, and (2) the mechanistic 
properties of emotion may be generalized if the 
machine be so constructed that it responds in 
certain ways to its own needs. 

The physical needs of a hypothetical robot are 
discussed and found to be quite similar to those 
demonstrated by protoplasm. A robot may be 
made reactive to these needs in terms of thermostats 
and other indicator switches, and in terms of an 
inner effector circuit (A) which will serve to increase 
the vigor of overt behavior. A second inner circuit 
(B) will serve to restore circuit A to its pre-stimu- 
lation state. Robotic emotion is defined as activity 
of these inner circuits. It may be made known to 
observers by appropriate indicators. 

Under the present formulation it is claimed that 
certain of the traditional emotions can be repro- 
duced in a robot (e.g., unpleasant and pleasant 
excitement, relief, satisfaction, depression) and that 
certain forms of “neurotic’’ and “psychotic” be- 
havior become possible. 


Some implications for psychology on the concept of 
central nervous recircuiting. F. Nowell Jones, 
Washington State College. 

Recent research and theoretical work in the field 
of neurophysiology have demonstrated the im- 
portance of the concept of recircuiting for an under- 
standing of the psychological activities of the total 
organism. These recircuits work not only within 
the tissues of the cortex itself, but also, and probably 
more importantly, between cortex and thalamus, 
cortex and cerebellum, and cortex and hypothala- 
mus. It also is possible to consider recircuits passing 
through the musculature and also extending outside 
the organism and having their reaction upon the 
organism through its extroceptors. 

The implications of these structural and func- 
tional relationships for psychology are considered. 
Most of the discussion is directed at the problem of 
maintaining consistency of set and motivation in 
the organism. 

It is contended that the concept of recircuiting 
provides a useful and important way of understand- 
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ing certain of the sustained activities of the or- 
ganism. It also is suggested that the complexities 
of neural activities within the organism make 
hazardous any attempts to understand the organism 
solely in terms of stimulus and response. 


The stimulation of nerves by means of radiant 
energy. J. A. Gengerelli, University of California 
at Los Angeles. 

A modified radar signal generator, equipped with 
a dipole antenna system, was used to apply power 
to a small aerial mounted on the animal’s head 
and neck. 

The energy output of the oscillator was con- 
trolled by a pulsing unit which produced a square 
pulse at repetition rates varying from 5 to 500 pulses 
per second. The duration of the pulse also varied; 
however, the pulse width used in the work to date 
was of the order of .1 msc. The pulsed RF pro- 
duced by the oscillator was of the order of 300 
megacycles. 

The pick-up system carried by the animal (rat) 
was constituted of a straight wire antenna, 2-4 
inches long, a small silicon crystal which rectifies 
the RF energy, and two electrodes. 

In the preliminary work, it was possible to 
stimulate an anesthetized animal at a distance of 
several feet from the power source. Using various 
repetition rates, the animal’s head and shoulders 
showed a marked clonus of which the frequency 
varied with the repetition rate used. As the 
repetition rate approached 60, the response became 
a fine tremor and disappeared at higher rates. 


The effects of repeated rotary acceleration on the 
oculogyral illusion. Brant Clark, ‘San Jose State 
College, and Kenneth MacCorquodale, University 
of Minnesota. 

The effects of repeated angular acceleration on 
visual perception were studied in three subjects to 
determine whether habituation would occur in the 
apparent motion of an isolated target in the dark 
(oculogyral illusion). The subjects were rotated 
about a vertical axis for a series of trials on 14 
successive days. They observed a complex target 
in the dark and reported the onset and offset of the 
oculogyral illusion following both acceleration and 
deceleration for each trial. Although the subjects 
reported illusory effects similar in nature and 
duration to those found in other studies, analysis of 
three types of apparent motion of the target pro- 
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duced no evidence of habituation for any one or for 
the total duration of the effects observed. (The 
data for this experiment were obtained at the 
Naval School of Aviation Medicine and Research, 
NAS, Pensacola, Florida). 


Session I-B: Perception and Projection 
RutH H. Tomson, Chairman 


Some objective aspects of fantasy production in 
schizophrenia on the Make-a-Picture-Story 
(MAPS) Test. Edwin S. Shneidman, University 
of Southern California. 

The Make-A-Picture-Story (MAPS) projective 
personality test (in which the subject populates 
several background pictures with -selections from 
among 67 cut-out human-like figures and tells a 
story for each background) was administered to 50 
schizophrenic and 50 normal subjects. The pur- 
poses were to investigate psycho-social aspects of 
fantasy production, to ascertain the objective 
aspects.of test performance other than story con- 
tent which statistically differentiated the two 
groups, and to establish tentative objective norms. 

Accordingly, such factors relating to figure use as 
selection, number, placement, etc., were analyzed. 
Approximately 800 possible “signs” were evolved. 
Using only those signs which statistically differ- 
entiated the two groups, a score was obtained for 
each subject. 

A statistical study was performed by dividing the 
two groups in half and comparing the scores for the 
first halves of each group. The obtained key was 
then applied unchanged to the second halves. The 
Critical Ratios of the differences yielded proba- 
bilities at the 99.7 and 99.9 levels, for the schizg- 
phrenic and normal groups, respectively. When 
the data were pooled, a comparison of the two total 
groups resulted in a Critical Ratio of 11.20. 

Several qualitative clinical interpretations of 
schizophrenic fantasy production in terms of the 
statistically significant MAPS test signs are 
discussed. 


The use of the Make-a-Picture-Story (MAPS) 
Test with disturbed adolescents. Walther Joel, 
Napa State Hospital. 

In 1947, Shneidman reported on a new projective 
technique, the Make-a-Picture-Story (MAPS) Test. 
Shneidman’s work was done with adults. This is a 
report on the use of the MAPS test with disturbed 
adolescents in a mental hospital. The technique 
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was found well suited for these subjects. Results 
are presented on: number of rejections, number and 
choice of figures in relation to background pictures, 
number of figures per story per subject, frequency 
of choice per figure, etc. Some possible indicators 
of pathology are suggested. Minor modifications of 
the test and its administration are proposed. 


Some relations between own age and ages assigned 
on the Draw-a-Person Test. George F. J. Lehner 
and Hyman Silver, University of California at 
Los Angeles. 

Due to the increased use of the Draw-a-Person 
Test as a clinical diagnostic device, it seemed desir- 
able to make an experimental analysis of certain 
indices frequently employed in clinical interpre- 
tations. This report, one of a series, concerns itself 
with the relationships between the subject’s own age 
and the ages assigned to the figures produced in the 
test situation. 

The data obtained provide information concerning 
such relationships as that of own age of men and the 
age assigned to the male and female figures, own age 
of women and the age assigned to the male and fe- 
male figures, own age and differences in assigned ages 
between the male and female figures, and the re- 
lation of these variables to the sex of the figure 
drawn first. 

An interpretive hypothesis for these data is 
presented. 


The Projective-Motor Test. 
versity of Southern California, and William H. 
Wheeler, University of California at Los Angeles. 
The Projective-Motor (P-M) Test is a recently 

developed projective technique which departs from 

currently accepted techniques in eliciting motor as 


Maurice Rapkin, Uni- 


well as verbal associations to stimuli. Its develop- 
ment follows from recent interest in the neuro- 
muscular correlates of psychological structure. 

S is presented serially with 40 stimulus words and 
asked to produce rapidly a symbol or “doodle”. 
He then is asked to recall the stimulus words. The 
meaning of each word-symbol relationship is then ex- 
plored by a systematic inquiry. First, S explains 
the connection bétween his recalled word and his 
symbol. After correcting the misremembered 
words, S explains the original association. He then 
is asked to “show where you are in relation to your 
symbol’. Following this, he rates the quality of 
each production, using his own criteria. And 
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finally, he indicates the predominent affect-loading 
of each symbol. 

The present individual and group forms, the result 
of about a year’s empirical work, have been found 
useful for diagnosis and therapy. Thus far, no 
objective scoring is available. 

In addition to eliciting material which lends itself 
to content analysis, the technique offers possible 
approaches to the study of selective forgetting and 
to the relationship between psychological and 
neuromuscular tension. 


A method for the analysis of the Thematic Ap- 
perception Test. Betty Aron, University of Cali- 
fornia (introduced by R. Nevitt Sanford). 

The Murray-Sanford method for analyzing the 
TAT has been revised in such a way that the 
variables into which story protocols are analyzed 
are psychologically more significant. The changes 
were based on results from applying the Murray- 
Sanford scheme in both social-psychological and 
clinical research. New indices have been added 
that make it possible to examine a given variable in 
relation to the context in which it is expressed. 
Furthermore, the variables are presented within an 
organized theoretical framework of psychoanalytic 
systems of motivation. The scheme examines 
manifestations of level of psychological development, 
type of ego defense, superego influences, as well as 
the prevailing moods and sensations. Inferences 
concerning the organization of forces operating with- 
in the personality thus become possible. In order 
to test the applicability of the final scheme to 
personality research, it was used in the analysis of 
several sets of TAT protocols. A comparison of 13 
stories from hypertensive individuals with 19 stories 
of non-hypertensive subjects revealed striking dif- 
ferences in the patterning of summarized variable 
scores. 


Visual threshold as a function of simplicity of form. 
Julian E. Hochberg, Henry Gleitman, and Philip 
D. Macbride, University of California (introduced 
by Egon Brunswik). 

Deducing from Kéhler’s physiological Gestalt 
models, “better” and/or “simpler” figures should 
possess lower thresholds. Conflicting reports of 
previous investigators showed lack of consideration 
for area of figure and specific framework effects. 
In the present experiment, one of a series of hypo- 
thetico-deductive investigations using Gestalt hy- 
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potheses, framework effects were minimized by 
projecting white figures onto a screen in a fairly 
darkened room. Furthermore, the three figures 
exposed, namely solid circle, square, and block 
cross, were of equal area. They were presented in 
ascending intensities controlled by an iris diaphragm. 
Serial effects, fluctuating line voltage and room 
illumination, etc., were effectively eliminated by 
grouping the 67 student subjects. 

In accord with predictions, threshold for form was 
found to increase with the criterion of simplicity 
chosen; i.e., with compactness as defined by ratio 
of perimeter to area. The circle had the lowest 
threshold, the square next (CR = 2.37), the cross 
the highest (CR with square = 6.66). Further 
study of sub-threshold developments and ex- 
plorations of effects of differential foveal overlap is 


in progress. 


Statistical separation of perception, thinking, and 
attitudes. Egon Brunswik, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Perceptual attitudes: Instructions alternatingly 
emphasizing two or more variables in the field were 
applied to Miiller-Lyer illusion and perceptual 


thing-constancy including the tactile-kinesthetic 
appraisal of speed, kinetic energy and weight of 
falling balls. Number and location of modes of the 
frequency distribution of estimates constituted, 
without recourse to introspection, an indicator of the 
number and directedness of identifiable attitudes 
maintained; skewed distribution established vio- 
lation of instructions in individual cases. 

Thinking vs. perception: Tasks in size-constancy 
were presented once in direct perceptual obser- 
vation, once as arithmetic reasoning problems. 
Intuitive perception yielded a compact and fairly 
norma! distribution, the intellectual approach com- 
paratively frequent “on-the-dot” correct responses, 
erratically accompanied by isolated “towers” repre- 
senting typical confusions and by scattered, some- 
times way-off, bizarre mistakes pointing toward a 
dangerous onetrack quality inherent in explicit 
reasoning. Such differential analysis of errors 
helps to establish the functional independence of 
perception and thinking and allows their mutual 
delimitation, again on an objective basis. 

Superimposition of perception and thinking: 
Critical or “betting” attitudes, calling for rational 
amendment of intuitive impressions, reveal aspects 
of the interplay between cognitive functions. 
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Thursday Afternoon, June 17 
Session II-A: Mental Tests 
Mavup MERRILL, Chairman 


Consistency and variability of mental test scores 
from three months through eighteen years for a 
constant case sample. Nancy Bayley, University 
of California. 

Some further analyses have been made of the 
mental growth of children in the Berkeley Growth 
Study. To determine more accurately age changes 
in variability and consistency of scores, a constant 
subsample was selected, composed of 27 cases 
tested at 23 ages, from 3 months through 18 years. 
Standard deviations of IQ’s show the same pattem 
of age changes as for the total group; that is, §. 
D.’s decrease during the first years, increase to 11 
years, then decrease again to 18 years. Also, this 
sample shows the same trends of correlation between 
tests at different ages. Test scores earned before 
2 years are unrelated to test scores after 7 years. 
Starting at 2 years positive retest correlation con- 
tinues through 18 years; after 7 years the r’s usually 
remain above .70 even for an interval of as long as 
11 years. 

The hypothesis is developed that some of the age 
trends in variability are due to factors inherent in 
the processes of mental growth. The two cycles of 
increasing and decreasing variability, as well as the 
lack of correlation between the scores in these two 
periods, point to successive growth of two in 
dependent functions. 


Testing sixth grade children of El Salvador with the 
Stanford-Binet (1937). Esther Allen 
Berkeley. 

In 1947 161 children of the sixth grade in ele- 
mentary school were tested by means of the recent 
Spanish version of the Stanford-Binet translated 
by Dr. José Germain of Madrid, Spain. Of the 
total number 94 were boys and 67 were girls. One 
school of the seven tested was coeducational and 
private. The other schools were public schools of 
San Salvador. 

Two observations are reported: (1) The 
vocabulary as it stands—an almost literal trans- 
lation of the English of Terman-Merrill—is easier for 
the Salvadoranian children than the original for the 
North American children, as judged by the total 
number of words defined. The Salvadoranian 
definitions of individual words also differ cop- 
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siderably from the Spanish definitions as reported by 
Germain. (2) The items in the various age levels 
show themselves “spotty” in correct responses. 
One reason may be that an item is not adapted to 
the culture of El Salvador. Another reason may 
be that the instruction in the schools has not con- 
tained that particular bit of knowledge. 

The short report contains specific illustrations of 
these two points and shows IQ’s obtained under the 
conditions of testing; namely, the adaptation of 
this version to a Central American country. 


The use of group tests in diagnosing school causes 
for delinquency. LEshter Grace Nolan, Los Angeles 
City Schools. 

A battery of five group tests covering intelligence, 
achievement, personality, mental health, and oc- 
cupational interests were administered to 49 boys 
in one of the forestry camps of Los Angeles County. 
These boys came from public schools and 
were placed in camp by the County Probation 
Department. 

The study indicates that information about 
intelligence, educational achievement, social ad- 
justment, and occupational interests of students 
can enable schools to be of assistance before a young 
person becomes delinquent. It shows further that 
the school program needs to be much more flexible 
to meet individual differences of all students. 

Thirty-five of the 49 boys were repeaters who had 
been retarded from one to three years during their 
school career, where such retardation acted only as 
punishment and retribution, and accomplished no 
sound educational purpose. The peak of de- 
linquency was found to be at the junior high school 
level, where 88% of the boys were from the 7th, 
8th, and 9th grades. 

Mental retardation requiring modified curriculum, 
and reading and language disability requiring 
remedial instruction were two outstanding problems. 
The need for personality adjustment, and identi- 
fication and development of occupational interests 
were other problems disclosed. 


An analysis of subtests in the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Verbal Scale (Form I) administered to 139 
delinquent Mexican boys. Gerald L. Hodgson, 
California Youth Authority. 

This study deals with three problems: (1) to 
ascertain the discriminative value of the subtests 
with the Normal, Dull-Normal, Borderline, and 
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Mentally Deficient groups, (2) to inspect the sub- 
test patterns, and (3) to make a difficulty analysis 
of the Comprehension and Similarities tests. 

The sampling consisted of 139 Mexican boys 
committed by the Court to the California Youth 
Authority. Chronological age range of the group 
was from 14 to 19 years; mean age 16.7 years. 
Subjects were grouped on the basis of the verbal 
IQ: 43 normal, 49 dull-normal, 34 borderline, and 
13 mentally deficient. 

The results indicate: (1) The verbal subtests 
statistically differentiate the mental groups in the 
study with two exceptions: (a) Digit Symbols did 
not significantly differentiate between the border- 
line and mentally deficient, and (b) Similarities did 
not significantly differentiate between the normal 
and dull-normal groups. (2) Relative order of 
performance by the total group from best to poorest 
was Comprehension, Similarities, Digits, Informa- 
tion, and Arithmetic. (3) Order of difficulty based 
on an item analysis of the number passing questions 
in Comprehension and Similarities tests indicates 
substantial variation from Wechsler’s sequence. 
An analysis of one and two scores for each question 
in the two tests indicates wide variability in quali- 
tative difficulty with this population. 


Some relationships among mental abilities and 
mental aberrations. Marion H. Groves, Uni- 
versily of California at Santa Barbara. 

Some results from an analysis of 21 arbitrarily 
arranged W-B subtests on 430 cases of mental 
aberration representing 14 categories are presented. 
Psychopathic deviates, exhibitionists and schizo- 
phrenic personalities appear to be highly similar in 
their profiles of mental abilities, differing in a 
unitary manner from the other categories. The 
subtests on which they do poorly suggest “social 
inferiority” as an inclusive term descriptive of these 
categories. 

Deteriorated and undeteriorated alcoholics have 
similar profiles in terms of relative high and low 
scores, while the differences in scores between the 
two categories range from essentially zero to .01 
significance. Comparisons indicate that verbal 
ability and perceptual speed are affected first and 
worst by alcohol, that reasoning, learning, and set 
of tolerance are the last to be affected, at which 
time they undergo rapid deterioration, and that 
serial memory, remote memory, space ability, and 
number ability undergo slow deterioration from the 
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outset. Analysis of five deteriorated categories, in 
terms of the relative deterioration in the separate 
abilities, strongly suggests that the deterioration 
pattern is not general, as is assumed in deterioration 
ratios, but tends to be specific to the category. 


Session II-B: Test Analysis 
NEIL WARREN, Chairman 


Factorial content of wrong-response scores of 
aptitude tests. Benjamin Fruchter, University of 
Southern California. 

Two matrices of intercorrelations were factored. 
One consisted of the right-response scores of 24 
experimental aptitude tests, administered under 
time-limit conditions to unclassified aviation 
students. The other consisted of the wrong- 
response scores of the same tests. To each matrix 
was added the formula scores of seven reference 
tests of well-established factorial content. The 
N’s of the correlations ranged from 385 to 8158. 
Nine factors were essentially the same in both 
analyses and were identified as verbal, visualization, 
perceptual-speed, general-reasoning, numerical-facil- 
ity, space-relations, visual-memory, length-esti- 
mation and paired-associates memory. A _ tenth 
factor appeared in the wrongs-score analysis only 
and was tentatively identified as a sequential- 
reasoning factor. 

The major conclusions are: (1) The right-response 
and wrong-response time-limit scores of an aptitude 
test may differ considerably in factorial content, 
and formulas for combining them should be derived 
in accordance with the principles used in combining 
scores from separately administered tests. (2) 
More meaningful use can be made of aptitude test 
results if the factorial content of the right-response 
scores and wrong-response scores is known and a 
scoring formula developed which combines the 
factors in desired ratios or yields a pure measure of 
a factor. 


A comparison of two methods of analyzing a set of 
data on intelligence test performance. William 
A. Wilson, Jr., and Ernest A. Haggard, Uni- 
versity of California. 

The purposes of this paper are, first, to compare 
the advantages and disadvantages of the Johnson- 
Neyman method of testing linear hypotheses with 
the Fisher analysis of variance technique; and 
second, to present the general types of results that 
may be obtained by each method. 
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Upper-class (N = 339) and lower-class (N = 
333) children were tested. The subjects were 11 
and 12 years of age. Data on each subject in- 
cluded: age, sex, IQ, socio-economic status, school 
grade, school, and teacher. Factorial design was 
used to study the effects of practice, motivation, and 
the form and manner of presentation of the test. 
The experiment covered a five-day period: day 1, 
initial test; days 2-4, practice on similar items; and 
day 5, retest. 

The Johnson-Neyman method provides a com- 
prehensive analysis of the data, including findings 
not available by the established Fisher techniques. 
That is, more general hypotheses can be tested 
without the necessity for artificial equating and 
matching of groups, and the consequent discarding 
of data on otherwise available subjects. Classical 
analysis of variance methods provide equivalent 
findings when the experimental setup is so restricted 
and fashioned as to allow their use. Comparisons 


are made of the various hypotheses tested and the 
corresponding F-values for each method. 

This experiment was conducted by the Committee 
on Human Development, University of Chicago. 


An exploratory study of the constant-sum method: 
a technique for quantitative -reporting of com- 
parative judgments. Constance Lovell, University 
of Southern California. . 
University students were asked to express prefer- 

ences for nine men’s ties and preferences for nine 

states as places in which to live. Three methods of 
making judgments were used: paired-comparison, 
rank-order, and constant-sum (a technique that 
involves putting items in rank order and then dis- 
tributing 100 points among them so as to reveal 
relative preferences). For each set of data were 
obtained paired-comparison scale values (Guilford’s 
composite standard method), mean rank orders, 
rank-order scale values (Guilford’s composite stan- 
dard method), and mean constant-sum values. 

For the ties, paired-comparison scale values were 

computed with Thurstone’s Case III. 

High correlations between the various measures 
were found. The constant sum values were some- 
what more similar to the values obtained by the 
other methods for the ties than for the states. 
Analysis of the two situations revealed a limitation 
in the rank-order and paired-comparison methods 
when dealing with situations involving extreme 
stimuli. The constant-sum method provides a 
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means of overcoming this difficulty, and, since it 
requires relatively little time, is suggested as an 
advantageous supplementary technique. 


The use of a multipurpose rank-rating scale for 
personnel evaluation and preference research. 
Paul C. Buchanan and Llewellyn N. Wiley, 
Veterans Administration, Los Angeles. 

A system of combined ranking and rating de- 
veloped by Wiley for use in esthetic judgments was 
tried out as an evaluative device on police personnel 
in the Los Angeles Police Department, The system 
is exceedingly simple and very elastic. One 
hundred-fifty officers were rated by two lieutenants 
and two sergeants in 25 minutes per rater. Pearson 
correlations between raters exceeded .50. The 
correlation between a lieutenant and sergeant paired 
against a lieutenant and sergeant was .59, which 
yielded a Spearman-Brown reliability over .70 for 
combined scores. ‘‘Retest” reliabilities were much 
higher. 

The technique has varied applications which are 
described. Its advantages involve: 

a. Flexibility in application to the kind of thing 

rated. 

b. Ease of understanding the rating task. 

. Ease of making and recording judgments. 

. Speed of operation. 

. Possibility of combining samples appearing in 
different populations rated by different 
raters. ; 

. Meeting the major criticisms brought against 
the three standard techniques of rating 
scales, rank ordering, and paired comparisons. 


Incidence of accidents as a function of length of 
working hours. Edward W. Minium, University 
of California. 

The relationship between hours of work and the 
occurrence of accidents is an important consider- 
ation in practice and in theoretical aspects of acci- 
dent causation. Logical expectation has led to the 
belief that, as the length of the work day increases, 
there will be a disproportionate rise in accidents, 
attributable to increased severity of fatigue or 
monotony. This hypothesis is examined more 
closely. The various factors which may be ex- 
pected to affect the relationship between accidents 
and hours of work are discussed, and a short sum- 
mary of previous findings is presented. 

Results of an investigation of 142 street-car 
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motormen are reported, where length of the run 
varied from 8 to 12 hours. Findings are not in 
accord with the “fatigue” .hypothesis. The as- 
sociation of the number of hours of work with other 
relevant variables is examined. 

The conclusions are that the relationship between 
accidents and hours of work is readily affected by a 
number of variables, and that accident incidence 
must be studied in each situation with reference to 
the conditions of work and the nature of the job. 
Both the present investigation and previous findings 
support this viewpoint. 


Session II-C: Diagnosis and Therapy 
Roy M. Dorcus, Chairman 


Wechsler’s signs in the differential diagnosis of 
schizophrenia. Louis S. Levine, Stanford Uni- 
versily. 

In an attempt to evaluate the diagnostic system 
put forth by David Wechsler in “The Measurement 
of Adult Intelligence, Third Edition’’, the following 
plan was carried out: 

All accessible patients meeting certain minimal 
criteria, who entered the Palo Alto Veteran’s 
Hospital between Jan. 1, 1947 and May 1, 1947 
were given Form I of the Wechsler-Bellevue In- 
telligence Test. Tests were scored in accordance 
with standardized procedures and the diagnostic 
signs were computed. Test records were transcribed 
from the original; all identifying data were omitted 
from the copy which was then given a code number. 
Subtest deviation symbols were recorded next to 
the weighted scores. Five clinical psychologists, 
utilizing the transcribed records, then made an 
individual diagnosis on the basis of Wechsler’s signs 
for each case in the sample population. Agreement 
between hospital diagnoses and the diagnoses made 
on the basis of Wechsler’s signs was determined 
for a_schizophrenic-nonschizophrenic dichotomy. 
Lastly, the extent of agreement among psycholo- 
gists’ diagnoses was determined. 

In general, the results indicated that the agree- 
ment between the criterion and blind diagnoses 
made from the test records was of borderline 
statistical significance. The disagreement between 
blind diagnoses and hospital diagnoses varied from 
32.8% to 40.3% of those cases classified. 


A psychologist uses hypnosis in private practice. 
Louis Gellermann, Human Relations Counseling 
Center, Seattle. 
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A completely successful painless childbirth with no 
anaesthesia other than hypnotic suggestion is 
explained. Other uses of hypnosis are described, 
including cases of: 

(1) Anaesthesias, such as hypnotic and post- 
hypnotic dental, headaches, backaches, 
post-operative pains, mumps. 

(2) Habit change, such as alcoholism, tobacco, 
sleeping tablets, check forging, late rising. 

(3) Impotency and frigidity. 

(4) Hypno-analysis and emotional stabilization. 

(5) Insomnia, tics, itching, etc. 

All this work was done in close cooperation with 
the medical and dental professions. 


Reactivation of mother-child relationships in 
hospital group therapy. Hendrik Lindt, Veterans 
Administration Neuropsychiatric Hospital, Los 
Angeles. 

This paper reports some observations of a group 
therapy project in a neuropsychiatric hospital 
setting. It grows out of experience with a group 
that met five days a week from July, 1947 to June, 
1948. From 7 to 11 persons attended the therapy 
sessions. The typical patient was male, a veteran 


of World War II, 25 years of age, a voluntary 
admission to the hospital, and attended the group 


sessions approximately three months. Most of the 
patients were severe psychoneurotics; occasionally 
psychotics in remission were group members. 

Group therapy was planned to emphasize and to 
reactivate mother-child relationships and problems 
centering around this area. The following specific 
techniques were employed: (a) A mother figure was 
employed in the person of a woman attendant. 
The presence of a female appeared to facilitate the 
expression of the patient’s feelings regarding women 
in general and their mothers in particular. (b) 
The group leader attempted to create a completely 
permissive atmosphere. Analysis of each patient’s 
problems by other patients was encouraged. (c) 
“Miniature psychodrama” was employed, using 
the technique developed by Dr. George R. Bach. 
The MAPS Test also was employed. It was felt 
that this kind of vicarious psychodrama permitting, 
as it does, freedom of expression and moral support 
of the person with weak imagination, was helpful 
in promoting the therapeutic process. 

The results indicated that the hospital, with its 
freedom from responsibility, had come—in many 
ways—to symbolize “mother” and maternal care 
to the dependent patient. It was further evident 
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that many patients reacted to hospital restrictions 
and routines as they had previously to their mothers. 

It is felt that definite advantages are obtained 
from group therapy of this kind. By constant 
cooperation among all the social scientists active in 
the hospital, maximum benefits for the patient are 
facilitated. 


Hostility patterns in group therapy. Stewart B. 
Shapiro and George R. Bach, University of Southern 
California. 

Interactions of therapists and adult patients in 
group therapy were systematically observed and 
categorized by means of a modified Lewin-Lippitt 
interaction recording technique. This procedure 
was aided by magnetic wire recordings of the same 
sessions, which were then clinically analyzed by two 
researchers. A number of different types of ex- 
pressions and suppressions of aggression emerged 
which seem to fall into patterns similar to those 
described by David Levy in children. An attempt 
was made to specify differential instigating con- 
ditions for each of these hostility patterns. 


Theoretical and technical explorations in group 
methods of psychotherapy. George R. Bach, 
Virginia Armon, Gene Barker, Hendrik Lindl, 
Stewart Shapiro and Nellie Young, University of 
Southern California. 

This is a preliminary report on a long-term 
cooperative research project on the dynamics of 
group psychotherapy. Therapy sessions have been 
conducted with groups of subjects in these settings: 
(1) Psychonerurotic clients (out-patients), (2) 
Severe neurotics and psychotics in remission (hospi- 
talized), (3) Children referred for psychological 
treatment, (4) Mothers of the referred children, (5) 
Non-clinical (normal) comparison groups. Sys- 
tematic observations aided by 40 one-hour magnetic 
recordings brought to light certain characteristics of 
personal interactions and of group behavior proc- 
esses: (a) Instigating techniques of therapists 
(fathering, modeling, etc.), (b) Response patterns 
(protection, hostility, confessions), (c) Social proc- 
esses (group cohesion, disintegration, locomotion). 
The investigators are studying within a framework 
of practical therapeutic services the relationships 
that may exist between these factors. Preliminary 
results of this effort with descriptions of techniques, 
such as “minature psychodrama” and “mirroring” 
are reported. 
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Friday Morning, June 18 
Session III-A: Learning 
Catvin P. Stone, Chairman 


Place learning versus response learning. Merrell 

E. Thompson, New Mexico State College. 

Tolman holds that where there are marked extra- 
maze cues, place learning is simpler than response 
learning. The author believes that Tolman’s results 
can more adequately be explained in terms of: (1) 
inequal variability of cues for the two groups; and 
(2) work inhibition. The basic assumption is that 
the act of turning right (or left) generates temporary 
inhibition against repeating that act. Tolman’s 
experimental method was such that work inhibition 
interfered with the learning of the response group 
and favored the learning of the place group. Extra- 
maze cues remained constant for the place group 
and varied for the response group. 

To test this hypothesis Tolman’s study was re- 
peated with two major changes: (1) 15 minutes 
elapsed between trials: (2) a light was suspended 
over each food box and both were left burning for the 
response group, while the light over the incorrect 
food box was turned off for the place group. 

The mean number of errors for our response and 
place groups was 17.7 and 54.3 respectively. The 
difference in means was significant at beyond the 
1% level. The results of this study support the 
above hypothesis and criticisms of Tolman’s work. 
The significance of this hypothesis for other maze 
phenomena are discussed. 


A study of the relation between drive and habit 
strength. John P. Seward, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 

The problem was to determine the effect of 
varying drive on learning a spatial discrimination. 
Before the experiment proper, rats under 22-hour 
thirst drive were given 30 trials in a single-unit alley 
T maze with water on the preferred side. The 
incentive was then reversed and the rats were 
divided into four groups for a three-day training 
period. Group A (low drive) were given six forced 
trials a day, three to each side, after one hour of 
free access to water and wet mash. Group B (high 
drive) had the same maze practice before their 
water and mash. Groups C and D were controls, 

C remaining in their cages, D running five free trials 

aday thirsty. On the next three days (test period) 

all four groups ran five trials a day under 22-hour 
thirst drive. 
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Data so far obtained indicate that groups B and 
D make the fewest errors, while A and C follow in 
that order. These results suggest (1) habit strength 
is a function of drive strength; (2) even very low 
drive strength yields appreciable learning. 


The generalization of verbal expectations following 
two conditions of reinforcement. Lloyd G. 
Humphreys, University of Washington. 

A previous study reported the generalization of 
conditioned psycho-galvanic responses following two 
conditions of reinforcement. For tones 5, 15 and 
25 j.n.d.’s removed from the reinforced tone, a 
negatively decelerated gradient was obtained follow- 
ing 16 reinforced trials (100% reinforcement), a 
positively decelerated gradient following 16 ran- 
domly reinforced trials (50% reinforcement). 

In this experiment, 69 subjects were asked to 
predict whether a light (analogue of unconditioned 
stimulus) would follow a tone (analogue of con- 
ditioned stimulus). Experimental conditions were 
otherwise comparable with those for psycho-galvanic 
conditioning. Generalization gradients obtained 
also are comparable: negative deceleration following 
100% reinforcement, positive deceleration following 
50% reinforcement. The larger amount of gener- 
alization following 50% reinforcement is statistically 
significant at the 1% level. While there are certain 
parallels between verbal expectations and eyelid 
conditioning in human subjects, the relationship 
with psycho-galvanic conditioning seems even closer. 
These and other data suggest that the two 
phenomena reflect the same function over a wide 
range of conditions. 


Some relations between stimuli of varying emotional 
tone and physiological, verbal, and learning be- 
havior. Ernest A. Haggard and William A. 
Wilson, Jr., University of California. 

One purpose of the California Adolescent Growth 
Study was to investigate interrelations among 
various forms of behavior over a period of several 
years. The present study, a part of the more 
extensive project, was designed to analyze the 
physiological, verbal, and learning behavior of 
adolescents to emotionally toned stimuli. 

Fifty boys and fifty girls served as subjects. The 
stimuli were words rated by the subjects as being 
pleasant, indifferent, and unpleasant, so that each 
word was assigned an affective index score. Re- 
corded responses included galvanic skin response, 
verbal responding time, and learning score of each 
subject to each stimulus word. 
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The following relationships were found to exist for 
both boys and girls: emotionally toned stimuli 
elicited the galvanic skin response significantly 
more often, the magnitude of this response was 
significantly greater for the emotionally toned 
words, and the verbal responding time to the 
emotionally toned words was significantly longer. 
In addition, positive relationships were found be- 
tween the subjects’ ratings of the emotional tone of 
the stimuli and the magnitude of the galvanic skin 
response, and between the magnitude of this response 
and the degree to which the stimuli were learned. 


Effects of electroconvulsive shock on maternal 
behavior in the white rat. H. Enger Rosvold, 
Stanford University. 

Maternal behavior of the white rat is severely 
impaired by electroconvulsive shocks. The effect 


is most severe when the shock is applied from the 
13th day of pregnancy to the day of parturition. 
Under these shock conditions the rat does not build 
a nest, has difficult labor, prolonged parturition, 
does not care for the young, and fails to nurse them. 
There is recovery from this effect after a period of 


approximately 45 days, for the most part. 

Shocking during the period of gestation results in 
a less severe disruption, but the effect of the shock 
is noticeable in the failure of the young to gain in 
weight, loss of many young, perfunctory retrieving, 
and poor maintenance of nests. 

Shocking from day 1 to day 15 of pregnancy causes 
resorption of the fetuses; from day 2 to day 16 
causes resorption in about 70 per cent, the 30 per 
cent carrying through to term; from day 4 to day 18 
causes resorption in about 30 per cent, the 70 per 
cent carrying through to term. Maternal behavior 
towards the litters carried to term is not as efficient 
as in the normal animal. 

The disruption in maternal behavior is far greater 
than can be accounted for by the cortical effect of 
the shock. Evidence suggests an impairment of 
subcortical function. 


Effects of electroconvulsive shocks on rat behavior 
in a Dashiell-type of water maze. Gerirude 
Muhlihan, Stanford University (introduced by 
C. P. Stone.) 

In a Dashiell-type water maze a control group of 
albino rats was compared with an experimental 
group which received a series of 10 electroconvulsive 
shocks, one per day. Time scores for swimming 
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from the starting box to the exit did not differ for 
the shock or the post-shock periods. The control 
group displayed superiority in learning to choose 
an economical path, and more quickly tended to 
take the most direct route from the start to the goal. 
The data indicate that similar learning tended to 
appear in both groups; however, the electroshock 
delayed certain steps in learning on the part of the 
shocked group. Certain qualitative differences in 
the behavior of the control and experimental groups 
appeared but these probably had very little inTuence 
on the choice of paths. 


Session III-B: Personality Tests 
HowarpD R. Taytor, Chairman 


A prognosis scale for shock therapy. Marvin J. 

Feldman, University of California. 

This study attempted to devise an instrument 
which could select patients who respond successfully 
to shock therapy. The subjects were patients 
treated by various kinds of convulsive shock 
therapy. All patients took a Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory before treatment. 
An item analysis compared the response frequencies 
of criterion groups which consisted of 40 patients, 
half of whom were rated recovered and half of whom 
were rated unimproved. A patient not only had to 
be rated recovered or unimproved at the end of 
treatment, but had to maintain that status for a 
period of one year. 

Item analysis produced a scale of 42 items which 
were significant at the 5% level. This scale was 
applied to groups consisting of 22 recovered and 22 
unimproved patients. The scale differentiated be- 
tween the groups better than the 1% level of 
significance, but the overlap between the groups was 
too great to permit the use of the scale for in- 
dividual prediction. 

The procedure is being repeated with larger 
criterion groups in an attempt to stabilize the item 
counts. It is hoped that the resulting scale will 
be accurate enough to permit individual prediction 
in clinical practice. 


M.M.P.I. correlates of movement responses in the 
Rorschach. Grace Thompson, University of Cali- 
fornia at Sania Barbara. 

The Group Rorschach and the Group Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory were admin- 
istered to 109 students in a Psychology 1A class 
at Santa Barbara College in the summer of 1947. 
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Three types of movement responses in the Rorschach 
were selected for comparison with MMPI items: 
human movement seen in small detail blot areas 
(M in Dd); two or more poorly visualized human 
movement responses (M-); and four or more animal 
movement responses (FM). 

The students whose protocols fell into each of 
these deviant categories of movement responses 
(in each case a distinct minority, the number of 
cases being 20, 8 and 34, respectively) were con- 
trasted with the remainder of the group on each 
item in the MMPI. Those MMPI items which 
showed an overweighting of ‘“Yeses” in relation to 


the proporition of cases in the two categories, 


deviant and normal, were retained for consideration. 
A qualitative analysis of these items gave some 
degree of correspondence with _ conventional 


Rorschach interpretation of such movement re- 
sponses, with a greater degree of maladjustment in 
the form of neurotic apprehensions, withdrawal 
into fantasy, and anxieties of various sorts appearing 
in the deviant M groups, those with an abundance 
of FM showing a slightly different but still mal- 
adjusted and rather immature pattern of response. 


Correlates of certain M.M.P.I. scales found in the 
Group Rorschach for 100 “normal’’ college 
students. W. D. Altus, University of California 
at Santa Barbara. 

One hundred college students were tested on the 
Group Rorschach and the group form of the Min- 
minesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. 
Seventy-five aspects of the Rorschach protocols 
were quantified and tabulated. The scores on the 
“neurotic triad’ (Hs, D, Hy) were summed as a 
single score; then, following a Q.-Q, dichotomizing 
of the “triad” total, the 75 Rorschach items were 
thereby analyzed for correlates. The same tech- 
nique was applied to the Sc and Ma scales of the 
MMPI. Ten highly discriminating items were 
selected for each of the “adjustment” criteria, the 
“triad”, Ma and Sc. Each Rorschach record was 
then scored in terms of the three separate sets of 
discriminating items. The resulting r’s_ (Pear- 
sonian) between the Rorschach scorings and the 
three criteria follow. Sc, .31; “‘triad’’, .36; Ma, .56. 

While there was not much overlap among the 
various Rorschach items correlated with the dif- 
ferent criteria of adjustment, certain of the tradi- 
tional ‘‘signs’” of maladjustment were prominent. 
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Excess space, FM, M in Dd, M-, m, Adx-Hdx were 
significantly related to MMPI “maladjustment”’, 
as well as low popular percentage and overemphasis 
on Dd. It is felt that the significance of the ex- 
periment is not, however, the validation of the 
Rorschach “signs’’; it is, rather, the demonstration 
by statistical means that the “signs” hold within 
the “normal” range of adjustment, even when the 
criterion thereof is itself somewhat unreliable and 
lacking in validity. 


Some M.M.P.I. correlates of certain color responses 
in the Group Rorschach test. Jerry H. Clark, 
University of California at Santa Barbara. 

One hundred college students were administered 
the group Minnesota and the group Rorschach. 
An investigation was made to determine discrimi- 
nating items on the MMPI in terms of the color 
responses. FC (2 or more), CF (2 or more), and 
the ratio of FC to CF + C responses. 

A tentative analysis of the discriminating items 
indicates that a greater number of FC responses 
seem generally to be correlated with good adjust- 
ment, as there is a noticeable paucity of “psychotic” 
responses; however, apparently this higher FC score 
also is indicative of over-caution in social standards 
of caution in self-estimation, and of frequent in- 
decision. Moreover, it appears that there is some 
constriction with regard to sexual matters. Some 
occupational differences are noted, but it is difficult 
to posit an explanatory rationale for such differences. 

The higher CF score apparently is correlated with 
lack of regard for social conventions and a lack of 
consideration for the feelings of others, which at 
times approximates an active negativism; however, 
this does not reach the excited hypomanic level. 
A high degree of self-confidence apparently is cor- 
related with a rather inadequate super-ego develop- 
ment. One might conjecture a certain degree of 
emotional immaturity. Certainly, there is a lack 
of reserve or constriction in social attitudes. This 
analysis further evaluates the relationship of the 
FC/CF + C ratio. 


The effect of deliberate deception on Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory profiles. 
Howard F. Hunt, Stanford University. 

This is a study of the effects of deliberate malin- 
gering and deliberate concealment of personality 
abnormality on Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory (MMPI) profiles. Detection of and 
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correction for such deception is important in the 
use of this test for “‘screening”’. 

Seventy-four naval court martial prisoners served 
as a cross-validating sample for verifying results 
obtained for a population of 112 army enlisted men 
(ASTP). Results for additional samples are now 
being studied. All subjects took the group form of 
the MMPI under the following conditions: (1) 
honestly, (2) under instructions to conceal their 
personal “abnormalities” as much as possible, and 
(3) under instructions to malinger sufficiently severe 
abnormality to guarantee a medical discharge or 
disqualification for service. They were told to 
falsify in such a way as to avoid detection. 

Both K-corrected and uncorrected profiles were 
studied. In general, malingering increased and 
concealment decreased scores on the nine personality 
scales. Malingering increased the F validity scale 
score while concealment had a similar effect upon 
the K score. Though the K correction did not 
markedly reduce the effects of either kind of lying, 
the F and K scales show promise in the detection of 
“faked” MMPI records. Various profile “signs” 
are discussed in connection with the “blind 
diagnosis” of such profiles. 


A completion test as a masculinity-feminity scale. 

Kate Franck, University of California. 

Blanks each containing 36 incomplete drawings 
were completed by 300 college students and were 
scored according to formal and content criteria 
established in earlier investigations. 

Highly significant sex differences were found 
(CR’s of 13 or better). The scoring system was 
investigated for reliability between scorers (r’s 
were .84 or better). 

Sex differences in use of space, lines, and content 
are discussed. Openness vs. closure; emphasis on 
internal elaboration vs. external expansion: “passive” 
vs. “active” content, are related to body structure, 
Freudian symbolism and cultural factors. 


Friday Afternoon, June 18 
Session IV-A: Attitudes 
Econ Brunswik, Chairman 


Family patterns and ideology. Else Frenkel- 
Brunsuik, University of California. 
Systematic ratings of the attitude of 80 ethnically 
prejudiced and unprejudiced adults toward their 
parents (in the Berkeley Public Opinion Study), 
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in combination with reports by ethnically prejudiced 
and unprejudiced children studied at the Institute 
of Child Welfare of the University of California, 
augumented by direct interviews with their parents, 
point toward interrelations of ethnic prejudice and 
family organization. Discipline in the homes of the 
prejudiced seems significantly more often arbitrary 
and thus of a threatening quality; parents appear to 
be strict or at least distant rather than companion- 
able as in the case of the unprejudiced. Parents of 
ethnocentric children are often socially marginal 
and tend toward social climbing. Since their 
conformist values are outside the children’s scope, 


_ yet are rigorously enforced, only a superficial 


identification with the parents and society can be 
achieved. The general conventionality, stereo- 
typical field-structuring, emotional and cognitive 
rigidity and intolerance of ambiguity found to be 
characteristic of the prejudiced are traced to this 
fearful submission to the discipline and the con- 
ventional standards of the parents. 


Ethnocentrism in relation to some religious attitudes 
and practices. R. Nevitt Sanford and Daniel J. 
Levinson, University of California and Western 
Reserve University. 

Scores on the California Ethnocentrism Scale were 
related to religious denomination, frequency of 
church attendance, parents’ religion, relations be- 
tween subject’s and parents’ religion, and categories 
of response to an open-ended question concerning 
the importance of religion and the church. The 
sample comprised 1,282 white, Christian, predomi- 
nately middle-class adults of various ages and oc- 
cupations. Supplementary information was ob- 
tained from interviews with some subjects. 

Subjects who professed to some religious affili- 
ation or who attended church proved to be more 
prejudiced than those who professed to no religion 
or who did not attend church. Religious subjects 
varied widely in ethnocentrism score, but there were 
few differences among the various denominations. 
Ethnocentrism was more pronounced in subjects 
whose parents presented a unified religious front 
than in cases where the religious influence from the 
parents was inconsistent, partial or non-existent. 
Agreement between the subject and the mother in 
the matter of religion tended to be associated with 
ethnocentrism, disagreement with its opposite. 
In general, it appeared that gross, objective factors 
were less significant for prejudice than were certain 
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psychological trends reflected in the way a subject 
accepted or rejected religion and in the content of 
his religious ideology. 


Attitudes toward sex education. Marcille H. 
Harris and Lester F. Beck, University of Oregon, 
Eugene. 

The attitudes of 5,837 parents and 1,086 teachers 
towards sex education were determined (a) by 
written reactions to the film, Human Growth, and 
(b) by responses to a ten-item opinion scale. It was 
found that an unfavorable reaction to the film was 
consistently associated with a low score on the 


attitude scale, but a low score on the attitude scale‘ 


did not necessarily mean opposition to the film. 
In other words, some persons with strong biases 
against sex education nevertheless found the film 
acceptable. This is interpreted to mean that the 
film presents the subject in a context that tends to 
avoid common prejudices against sex instruction. 
Group differences between the attitudes of parents 
and teachers were small but reliable, with the 
teachers being more favorably disposed towards 
sex education in the classroom. Religious pref- 
erence had a direct bearing on attitudes toward 
sex education in general and the film in particular. 


Attitude prediction in labor relations—a test of 
“understanding”. Lester M. Libo, Stanford 
University. 

In an attempt to test the utility of a prediction 
approach to attitude research in labor relations, a 
“cross-questionnaire” study was conducted in which 
a management-oriented group and a union-oriented 
group were asked to complete two questionnaires— 
one “as you believe’ and one “‘as you predict most 
of the members of the other group would respond.” 
The attitude questionnaire, consisting of 24 Likert- 
type items, was concerned with current political and 
economic issues affecting the field of labor relations. 
In order to test the limits of top leadership accep- 
tance of psychological approach, a conflict area and a 
difficult industrial relations period were deliberately 
chosen for study. The two groups selected were 
44 union leaders from the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union (CIO) and 
33 West Coast industrial relations directors. Areas 
of agreement and disagreement, comparisons of 
predictions and their accuracy, experiences during 
the survey contacts, and an evaluation of the 
technique are presented. 


Session IV-B: Developmental 
M. A. WENGER, Chairman 


A measurement of mother-child interaction. 
Barbara M. Bishop, University of Cclifornia. 
An experiment was designed to investigate factors 

in the interactive relationship between mother and 
child which affect behavior and social learning in the 
child. Subjects were 34 preschool children and their 
respective mothers. Each mother and child was 
observed for two half-hour sessions in a room con- 
taining play equipment for the child and magazines 
for the mother. Behavior was recorded every 
five seconds in terms of a notational system based on 
behavior categories describing (1) degree of contact, 
(2) degree of specificity of control, (3) degree of 
interference or facilitation, and (4) response to 
stimulation. Each child also was tested, under 
the same experimental conditions, with a young 
woman (neutral adult) who was socially unfamiliar 
to him. 

Results were analyzed in terms of stimulus- 
response learning theory. Correlations computed 
between various types of maternal behavior and 
child behavior indicated significant relationships 
between certain stimulus-stimulus, response- 
response, and stimulus-response characteristics of 
their behavior. When the child’s behavior with the 
neutral adult was compared to that evidenced with 
the mother, indications of both generalization and 
differentiation of behavior were found. An evalu- 
ation of this experimental technique as a workable 
method for further investigation of the mother-child 
relationship is presented. 

Biosocial aspects of thumbsucking. Marjorie P. 
Honzik, University of California. 

In the guidance study at the University of Cali- 
fornia Institute of Child Welfare, the behavior of 
two groups of normal children was studied over the 
age period 21 months to 18 years. In both groups a 
thumbsucking incidence of 28 per cent at 21 months 
was found. The evidence indicates that the onset 
of thumbsucking occurs during a period when the 
baby is frustrated in his need for either sucking, 
food, or for comfort during a period of distress caused 
by illness. Why, then, do more girl than boy babies 
persist in this habit? Forty per cent of the girls 
were sucking their thumbs at 21 months in contrast 
to 18 per cent of the boys. This sex difference is 
found in both groups. 
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Two explanations may be offered: parents may 
have a more permissive attitude toward thumb- 
sucking behavior in girls; or the girls may actually 
be obtaining greater satisfaction from this behavior 
than are the boys. Evidence supporting both these 
hypotheses has been noted in the relationship be- 
tween early thumbsucking and ratings of androgyny 
and certain personality characteristics in late 
adolescence. We also have data to show that 
thumbsucking tends to persist in homes where there 
is marital harmony and good sex adjustment, and a 
close bond between the mother and child; but that 
this problem does not persist in the children of 
young, highly educated parents. 


Attitude changes of high school youth over a nine- 
year period. Harold E. Jones, University of 
California. 

Attitudes about social and economic cond ‘tions, 
education, marriage, and vocational opportunities 
were examined in a multiple choice test given to 
659 seniors in an urban high school in May 1938, 
1942 and 1947. The samples were approximately 
equal in size and closely matched with regard to 
occupational classes of the parents. Alternative 
answers for each item were so worded as to represent 
a range from an optimistic or high-morale extreme to 
a pessimistic or low-morale extreme. 

Comparing 1938 with 1942, significant (chi 
square) differences were found for most items in 
the direction of improved morale; a reverse trend, of 
smaller degree, was found from 1942 to 1947. 
Results were closely similar for boys and girls and 
for high and low socio-economic groups. The 
striking changes in various aspects of morale, reach- 
ing a peak during the early part of the war, are 
interpreted in relation to changes in economic 
conditions, and also in possible relation to the 
structuring of values and goals during the war. 


Adolescent friendships. Mary Cover Jones, Uni- 
versity of California. 

Correlational data, from the Adolescent Growth 
Study, on factors influencing friendships give 
results comparable to those reported by other 
investigators (Furfey, Jenkins, Seagoe, Williams). 
Friends are found to be similar in age, intelligence, 
neighborhood background, interests. When the 
data are examined with reference to age trends 
(11 to 18 years), it is found that degree of physical 


‘deepseated personal feelings. 
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maturity becomes an increasingly significant factor 
for both boys and girls. Social status also becomes 
more important in girls’. friendships. Boys’ friend- 
ships tend to last longer. 

This method of study yields results more helpful 
in reflecting the circumstances under which friend- 
ships are formed than in revealing any but the most 
superficial psychological bases for congeniality, 
More enlightening are specific friendship histories 
including broken partnerships and realignments. 
Some of these are due to environmental factors 
(class sectioning on the basis of ability, social 
cliques, parental pressures). Some are due to more 
For example, “ex- 


tension of the self” friendships may disintegrate 
when dissatisfaction with the self-image is acute. 


Session IV-C: Interests and Counseling 
Lioyp HumpuHreys, Chairman 


Instability of interest patterns as a function of shift 
in curricular orientation. Earl Wilson, Montana 
State College, and Edward S. Bordin, Washington 
State College. 

Previous studies of the stability or permanence of 
measured vocational interests have taken a purely 
empirical approach and have not attempted to 
control any variables other than time. This study 
was based upon a theory of vocational interests 
presented by Bordin in which it was his conception 
of himself in terms of vocational stereotypes. 
One of the deductions from this assumption is that 
shifts in goal orientation will be accompanied by 
shifts in interest patterns. This study attempted 
to test this assumption by retesting 256 Washington 
State College freshmen at the close of the year. 
The Kuder Preference Record was used and has 
been administered initially at time of entrance. 
Statements of curricular orientation were obtained 
at the time of both testings. Test-retest correlations 
to two groups, expected to differ in stability on the 
basis of shift of curricular orientation, were found 
to differ as expected, although the results were not 
completely conclusive. Supplementary analyses are 
presented. 


The ability to manipulate occupational stereotypes 
inherent in the Strong Vocational Interest Test. 
Duane F. Kelso and Edward S. Bordin, Washing- 
ton State College. 

The ability of naive subjects to manipulate volun- 
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tarily their measured vocational interest patterns is 
of both practical and theoretical significance. It 
is significant in estimating the usefulness of such 
tests in situations where the subject may be moti- 
vated to present a particular pattern. In presenting 
a theory of vocational interests embodying the in- 
dividual’s acceptance of occupational stereotypes as 
self-descriptive, there has been attached theoretical 
significance by Bordin. Voluntary manipulation of 
the stereotype not only gives evidence of the exist- 
ence of a behavior potential consistent with the 
theory, but provides evidence of the stereotypic na- 
ture of the vocational interest scales. 

Steinmetz, Carter and Bordin all have carried out 
preliminary investigations of this question. The 
first two of these studies used naive subjects and 
confined themselves to single scales. For the present 
study, 136 men, for whom there were existing clear- 
cut Strong Vocational Interest Test patterns, were 
recruited from beginning psychology classes at 
Washington State College. These men were dele- 
gated to simulate interest types different from their 
original areas. The results demonstrated that they 
were able to manipulate the patterns as readily as 
sophisticated subjects. Evidence is presented for 
variability in clarity of the occupational stereotypes 
inherent in the test. Analyses of some of the fac- 
tors possibly related to ability to simulate vocational 
interest patterns are presented. 


Veteran reaction to counseling. Don D. Prosser, 

University of Southern California. 

The problem was to compare results of three sur- 
veys of veterans’ reactions to vocational counseling 
at the University of Southern California Veterans 
Guidance Center. Items in the three surveys dif- 
fered in a few respects, but there was suff.cient over- 
lapping to yield some basis for comparison. 

Three techniques were used: (1) A questionnaire 
was given to 128 police trainees immediately follow- 
ing a testing and counseling period. These ques- 
tionnaires were filled in during a classroom period 
without the veteran’s signature. Items consisted of 
statements about the counseling process which sub- 
jects were to answer by checking either “agree”, 
“?” or “disagree”. (2) A questionnaire was mailed 
to veterans who were recent counselees. Each vet- 
eran was requested to encircle the word or words 
which would make a given statement true or false 
in his case. The questionnaire was anonymous. 
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(3) A telephone survey was made in which stand- 
ardized questions were used but which permitted 
some flexibility in individual instances. 

A general comparison of findings is in the following 
table: 


Per cent of favorable responses to similar items in the three surveys 


TELE- 
PHONE 
N- 100 


CLASS- 
ROOM 
N-128 


MAIL 


STATEMENT N-253 


% % 
Would recommend service to others 90 82 
Satisfied with objective....... ; 83 |, 73 
Satisfied with testing. ee ; 81 79 
Satisfied with counseling... . . . 76 


The conclusion was that a preponderance of evi- 
dence indicates that most veterans feel the counsel- 
ing process has considerable value. Data from the 
three techniques showed no essential differences. 


A technique for surveying the counseling and guid- 
ance needs of urban college students. John H. 
Cornehlsen, San Francisco State College. 

This study, based on a stratified sampling of an 
urban student body of more than 3,000, was made 
to determine reactions of the students to existing 
personnel and counseling services, and to determine 
the nature and extent of students’ needs. The 
method used for gathering data was for the most 
part by the customary questionnaire, or opinionnaire. 
The questionnaire was unique in having a section in 
which a student was asked to react to a series of 52 
statements reflecting possible counseling needs and 
also to indicate the manner and extent to which these 
needs were met. 

Results of the survey show that students tend to 
avoid the official counseling services of the college 
after initial contact, with 49% shifting their depend- 
ence to faculty members. Other data are equally 
damaging: only 50% felt that the counselors helped 
them with their problems; only 17% indicated that 
they were helped with suggestions in where to go if 
they needed help badly, and 82% indicated that their 
counselor had not tried to find out why they had 
done poor work. The study also indicated that at 
least 66% of the students had needs in each of the 
following areas (1) vocational guidance, (2) educa- 
tional guidance, (3) study aids, (4) sex information, 
and (5) personal and social adjustments. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE MIDWESTERN PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


CLAUDE E. BUXTON, Secretary-Treasurer 


Northwestern University 


HE Midwestern Psychological Association 
held its twentieth annual meeting at the 
Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, Minnesota, on May 
7 and 8, 1948, under the sponsorship of the depart- 
ment of psychology of the University of Minnesota. 
Kenneth E. Clark and Miles A. Tinker were co- 
chairmen of the arrangements committee; they were 
assisted by the other members of the department and 
by Hamline University psychologists. The program 
was arranged by a committee consisting of Agnes 
A. Sharp, Harry F. Harlow, Marion E. Bunch and 
the secretary-treasurer. The registered number at- 
tending was 595. 
The program consisted of 76 papers scheduled in 


regular sessions, plus 23 papers scheduled to precede 
four special symposia. The topics of these sym- 
posia, and the chairmen, were: industrial psychology 
(Orlo L. Crissey), anxiety and frustration (Norman 
Cameron), social psychology (Theodore Newcomb), 


Alexancer, Lawrence T Fite, Mary D. 
Ammons, Robert 
Arms, Robert Hall. Howard B. 


Balloch, John C. Hall, John 


Hake, Dorothy T. 


and projective techniques (Agnes A. Sharp). In 
addition, there were symposia on problems in certif- 
cation and the organization of state societies (John 
G. Darley), training of nonclinical professional 
psychologists (Dael Wolfle), and training of clinical 
psychologists (Delton C. Beier). 

The presidential address was delivered by Harry 
F. Harlow on Friday afternoon in the Coffman 
Memorial Union of the University of Minnesota. 
The title of his address was “The Formation of 
Learning Sets.” Before the address, all those in 
attendance were guests of the university at a social 
hour. 

At the annual business meeting on Friday evening, 
it was announced that B. F. Skinner was elected 
president for 1948-49, and William A. Hunt was 
elected a member of the Executive Council. The 
1949 meeting is tentatively planned for the Chicago 
area. The following 92 persons were elected to 
membership: 


Meyer, Donald R. 
Miller, James G. 
Montalto, Fammie D. 
Morgan, Sarah S. 


Bentley, Robert 
Black, John Davies 
Braun, Richard R. 
Carter, Gerald 
Carter, Joe T. 
Charles, Don C. 
Chernikoff, Rube 
Cisney, Harland N. 
Conover, Dona'd W. 
Coppock, Harold 
Davenport, Kenneth 
David, Henry P. 
Deese, James 
Dewey, John E. 
Dudek, Frank 
Duncan, Carl P. 
Egan, James P. 
Fehrer, Elizabeth 
Feil, Maceleine 


Harris, Dale B. 

Herman, David Theodore 
Hobart, Helen W. 

Jones, Omer R. 

Jouras, Evangeline 
Kannenberg, Katherine 
Kass, Walter 

Kerr, Willard A. 

Klare, George R. 

Klein, George S. 
Kraemer, William S. 
Lemmon, George James 
Lichtenstein, Joseph M. 
Lichtenstein, Parker Ear! 
Lippitt, Gordon L. 

Long, Alma 
MacNaughton, John F. 
McCullough, Milton W. 
McKinnon, Kathern 
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Morris, Mina D. 
Muench, George A. 
Myers, Esther 

Neff, William D. 
Neidt, Charles 
Nelson, Willard H. 
Nikolaisen, Katherine 
Obrist, Walter D. 
Patton, Robert 
Paulson, Harold G. 
Pietz, Emil Theodore 
Platt, Charles E. 
Quinn, Harriet 
Rokeach, Milton 
Russell, David L. 
Sargent, Helen 

Satz, Martin A. 
Seeman, William 
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Sheerer, Elizabeth 
Shelley, E. L. V. 
Shimberg, Benjamin 
Shoben, Edward Joseph 
Smith, Henry Peter 
Spivack, Sarah 
Springer, N. Norton 
Stolurow, Lawrence M. 


Taylor, James R. 


Twiford. Don D. 
Ullman, Roy R. 


Templin. Mildred C. 
Thomas, Garth J. 
Thompson, William J. 
Tiedeman, Herman R. 


Verplanck, William S. 


Walker, Edward Lewis 
Walters. Sister Annette 
Wedell, Carl H. 
WellcX, Arthur 
Wishner, Julius 
Williams, Cornelia D. 
Wolf, Theta H. 
Wright, Wayne K. 


PROGRAM 


Session A. Learning I 
Friday, May 7, 8:30 AM 
Detos D. WIcKENs, Chairman 


Design and construction of an inexpensive memory 
drum. Thad J. Baker and G. Raymond Stone, 
University of Oklahoma. 

In the use of a memory drum it is sometimes de- 
sirable to change the length of list as well as the 
exposure time. This mechanism is an attempt to 
compromise the length and other variables with 
reasonable construction cost. 


Group pre-training for serial rote learning by means 
of a moving picture technique. David A. Grant, 
University of Wisconsin, and Dorothy E. Schneider, 
North Carolina Women’s College. 

Performance of three movie pre-trained groups 
(96 Ss) was contrasted with the performance of 30 
individually drum pre-trained Ss on three test-lists 
of nonsense syllables exposed by drum. 

Group differences were significant on the first 
two test lists but not on the third, indicating that 
group pre-training is practicable. 


Retention of verbal material as a function of degree 
of failure experienced in original learning. Wal- 
lace A. Russell and I. E. Farber, State University 
of Iowa. 

Ss who nearly reached the criterion in a learning 
task performed better on immediate tests of reten- 
tion than those who failed by a wide margin. These 
results were reversed when retention was tested one 
week later. An explanation is offered in terms of 
competitive inhibition and motivational charac- 
teristics of frustration. 


Proactive inhibition as a function of time and degree 
of prior learning. Benton J. Underwood, North- 
western University. 

Proactive inhibition in the retention of paired- 
associate lists is shown to increase as degree of prior 
learning increases, and to be uninfluenced by in- 


creasing the time interval between learning and 
recall from 20 min. to 75 min. 


Reminiscence and the warming-up effect in pursuit- 
rotor learning. Arthur L. Irion, Unversity of 
Illinois. 


In the Koerth pursuit-rotor situation, reminis- 
cence was found to be an increasing, negatively 
accelerated function of length of interpolated rest 
interval. Furthermore, as amount of pre-rest prac- 
tice increased, reminiscence at first increased and 
then decreased. The warming-up effect also varies 
as a function of these two conditions. 


Stimulus discriminability related to the retroactive 
inhibition of a conditioned response. James 
Deese, Indiana University. 

Retroactive inhibition appeared in counter-con- 
ditioning of two avoidance responses in dogs. 
Greater extinction of the original response occurred 
during interpolated conditioning with a CS dif- 
ferent from the original. RI was greater under 
this condition. Results were related to Melton’s 
extinction theory of RI. 


The effects of reinforcement at high speed on the 
learning of telegraphic code. Raymond C. Bice, 
University of Wisconsin. 

It was found that the use of immediate information 
as to correctness of response in typewriting material 
received telegraphically is of greater va'ue when the 
learner begins training at high speeds than at low 
speeds. An auditory error signal was found to be 
inferior to a tactile signal. 


Session B. Industrial Symposium 
Friday, May 7, 8:30 AM 
Orto L. CrissEy, Chairman 


A departmental program in personnel methods. 
Roger M. Bellows, Wayne University. 
Problems challenging the worker in personnel 
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methods include evaluation of training, bio- 
mechanics, differential placement, experimental de- 
signs in job evaluation, and personnel cost account- 
ing. Areas other than industrial psychology are 
involved. A department of personnel methods has 
been established within the School of Business 
Administration, Wayne University, for developing 
personnel methods for industrial Detroit. 


An analysis of employees’ appraisal of management. 
Charles S. Dewey, Reed Ramsey & Dewey, Chicago. 
The study is an analysis of employees’ appraisal 

of management’s policies in 25 companies by an 

audit containing discriminating questions on em- 
ployee-management relations, employment, train- 
ing, welfare, working conditions, and the Taft- 

Hartley Act. Responses indicate the basic problem 

of communication for better understand ng between 

management and employees. 


Readability of written communications in industrial 
situations. 
Minnesota. 
A study of the uses of the Flesch formula as a 

device for evaluating written communications in 

industry and as a standard for estimating the level 


James J. Jenkins, University of 


at which these should be written for given groups. 
The study also demonstrated that effectiveness may 
be increased by applied psychological principles 
without increasing reading diff-culty. 


An experimental approach to the use of personal 
documents for analyzing employee attitudes. 
Chester E. Evans, Wayne University. 

An employee letter-writing contest conducted by 
General Motors Corporation produced employee 
attitude data, as well as material useful for educat- 
ing management groups. The primary objective 
was to encourage positive and constructive thinking 
by the employee about his job. This paper dis- 
cusses the broader aspects of the research project. 


Psychological research needs in business and in- 
dustry. A. C. Van Dusen and C. W. Martin, 
Northwestern University. 

A number of business and industrial areas which 
need psychological research were indicated through 
a detailed mail questionnaire from 120 executives of 
trade and commercial organizations, representing 
57 trades and businesses in 63 different cities. Such 
organizations are undeveloped but potential sources 
for research and advancement of sound personnel 
practices. 
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Session C. General 
Friday, May 7, 8:30 AM 
R. M. Chairman 


A selected list of references for beginning graduate 
students in psychology. G. Raymond Stone, 
University of Oklahoma. 

Graduating majors frequently request a list of 
readings that they should cover in preparation for 
graduate competition. The task of choosing such a 
list is surprisingly difficult and a need is felt for 
exposing a provisional solution to a wide range of 
psychologists in order to incorporate their sugges- 
tions into the final product. 


An experimental study of hearer language behavior. 
David T. Herman, Louisiana State University. 
An investigation was made of verbal language 

perception. English and coined language stimula- 
tion were compared in a number of controlled situa- 
tions. A general conclusion was that the RT 
method may be used in the investigation of various 
degrees of complexity of psychological language be- 
haviors. 


Musical preferences of college students. Rita M. 
Weinberg, Psychiatric Institute, Municipal Court 
of Chicago. 
Musical preferences and the influence of musical 

training upon those preferences were studied by 
means of a musical discrimination test which 100 un- 
trained and 64 musically trained students were asked 
to rate. Differential preferences are demonstrated 
statistically and an analysis by a musicologist shows 
the major determinants of the ratings. 


A fundamental principle of personality. Helen M. 

Wolfle, American Psychological Association. 

An individual reveals his own personality through 
any change he makes upon any type of material. 
This principle is implicit in many studies of per- 
sonality. Stating it in general terms is advantage- 
ous, particularly for the invention of new tests or 
situations designed to measure personality differ- 
ences. 


A table of scientific problems, methods and findings. 
Robert H. Seashore, Northwestern University. 
Parallel classifications of problems, methods and 

findings likely to be developed in any scientific 

study are presented for use in teaching (1) experi- 

mental methods, (2) planning an investigation, (3) 
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systematic psychology or its equivalent, and (4) 
a coordination of the methods and subject matter 
of all sciences. 


Session D. Quantitative 
Friday, May 7, 9:45 AM 
P. Chairman 


The factorial composition of test and criterion varia- 
bles as determined for samples reflecting different 
selective conditions. Frank J. Dudek, North- 
western University. 

The AAF November 1943 Classification Battery 
was factorially analyzed for three samples of pilot 
trainees representing different selective conditions. 
Sources of test variance were determined. Implica- 
~ tions of results regarded: 1) “purity” of tests and 
consistency of measurement from sample to sam- 
ple; 2) psychomotor test variance; 3) factorial 
composition of a criterion variable from sample to 
sample. 


An empirical appraisal of the Cornell technique of 
scale analysis. Phillip H. Kriedt and Kenneth E. 

Clark, University of Minnesota. 

This study examines empirically (1) the relation- 
ship of the Cornell technique of scale analysis to 
more widely used methods of item analysis, and 
(2) the relative effectiveness of each method in 
developing a unidimensional scale, i.e., a scale whose 
items are highly intercorrelated. The limitations 
of each method under study are discussed. 


Methods of splitting vs. samples as sources of in- 
stability in test-reliability coefficients. Edward 
L. Clark, Northwestern University. 

Four methods of splitting tests applied to four 
different tests and to four groups of applicants were 
an unimportant source of variance in test-reliability 
coefficients. Mean squares due to methods were 
much less than those due to samples and resembled 
in magnitude those due to residual error. 


Naming psychological factors. D. A. Worcester, 

University of Nebraska. 

Psychologists competent in the field of factor 
analysis were asked (1) to give names to factors re- 
vealed by an analysis of responses to Strong’s Voca- 
tional Interest Questionnaire for Women, and (2) 
on a test of humor to match factors with the jokes 
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with which they were found to be loaded. Dis- 
agreement in each instance was very large. 


An efficient punch-card method of computing =X, 
2X?, and for obtaining intercorrelations. 
Arthur J. Riopelle, University of Wisconsin, and 
Max E. Ellis, Oscar Mayer and Co., Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

A method is described for obtaining sums of scores, 
squared scores and cross products on IBM apparatus. 
Progressive digiti-g, master square cards, and auto- 
matic multiplying punching are not required. Vari- 
ous internal checks on the accuracy of the records 
are indicated. The method is applicable to dis- 
tributions containing intervals of zero frequencies. 


Session E. Anxiety and Frustration Symposium 
Friday, May 7, 8:30 AM 
NORMAN CAMERON, Chairman 


An experimental investigation of an anxiety gradient 
in stuttering behavior. Albert E. Goss, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

On the hypothesis that frequency of stuttering is 
an increasing function of anxiety in stutterers, two 
groups of stutterers were required to repeat words 
after varying intervals of time following their pres- 
entation. Results indicated that frequency of stut- 
tering is directly related to duration of word-cue 
within a range of one to ten seconds. 


The Rosenzweig picture-frustration study as a meas- 
ure of frustration response. Joseph C. Franklin, 
Purdue University, and Josef Brozek, University 
of Minnesota. 

Identical results were obtained from 32 Ss under 
contrasting conditions of six months of semi-starva- 
tion and substantial recovery—elevated extra puni- 
tive and obstacle-dominance percentages. Per- 
formance was unrelated to level of re-feeding or 
degree of rehabilitation. Incongruity of results 
requires critical examination of the standardization, 
projective assumptions, and validity of the study. 


Changes in performance on the Rosenzweig picture- 
frustration test following experimentally induced 
frustration. Robert L. French and Betty J. Pick- 
elt, Northwestern University. 

The P-F test was given to 80 students three weeks 
before and immediately after the return of a course 
examination in which some grades were falsely re- 
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ported. Raising the grades of poor students pro- 
duced some significant changes, but lowering those 
of good students did not. Good students differed 
significantly from poor students in certain respects 
regardless of the grade reported. 


The acquisition of a new response on the basis of 
conditioned anxiety reduction. Alfred Jacobs and 
Judson S. Brown, State University of Iowa. 

In an animal experiment, learning based on ac- 
quired anxiety-drive reduction was demonstrated. 
The habit was not reinforced by pain reduction dur- 
ing acquisition, and showed no extinction with some 
animals in 60 trials. A non-anxious control group 
did not learn the new habit but exhibited cyclic 
fluctuations in exploratory behavior. 


Factors in the extinction of a fixated response. I. E. 

Farber, State University of Iowa. 

The extinction of a response fixated by rats in a 
shock situation by means of feeding at the locus of 
shock may be attributed to the failure of anxiety 
reinforcement or to the competitive inhibition of 
anxiety by feeding responses. An experimental test 
indicates the greater importance of the latter factor. 


Session A. Sensory Processes 
Friday, May 7, 1:00 PM 
Forrest A. Kincspury, Chairman 


An experimental test of Hecht’s quantum theory of 
the probability of seeing function. W. S. Ver- 
planck, Indiana University. 

A critical experiment on certain of the predictions 
of Hecht’s quantum theory of the visual threshold 
has been performed. Systematic deviations irom the 
predictions of the theory have been found. These 
indicate the necessity for an analysis of the threshold 
function in terms of its psychological parameters. 


The effect of a thermal masking noise on the pitch 
of a pure tone. Earl Schubert and John Corso, 
State University of Iowa. 

Matching the pitch of a variable pure tone in one 
car with that of an equally loud standard tone in the 
other ear, the standard tone being masked by a 
thermal noise, demonstrates that the apparent pitch 
of a pure tone is raised in the presence of a thermal 
masking noise. 


Generalization of a reference scale for judging pitch. 
Donald M. Johnson, University of Minnesota, 
Duluth. 
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Whether an S judges “high” or “low” depends on 
the range of a stimuli previously experienced. If S’s 
experience with a series of stimuli can be quantita- 
tively described, the boundary between “high” and 
“low” on S’s scale can be quantitatively predicted. 
Experiments with several series of pitches, comparing 
predicted and obtained values, add support to this 
theory. 


Session B. Action 
Friday, May 7, 2:00 PM 
WALTER F. GRETHER, Chairman 


A versatile classroom experiment on set. Robert W. 

Kleemeier, Northwesiern University. 

A modification of the Griffitts Letter Series Test 
is used as an experiment to demonstrate influences © 
of set. Identical responses made under positive and 
negative sets show marked retardation of speed under 
negative set. Experiment takes little time to per- 
form. It can also be used to demonstrate experimen- 
tal control. 


Discrete movements in the horizontal plane as a 
function of their length and direction. Judson S. 
Brown, State University of Iowa, and Arthur T. 
Slater-Hammel, Indiana University. 

A study of discrete arm-hand movements in the 
horizontal plane indicates that (a) reaction-time is 
independent of the length or direction of movement, 
(b) movement-duration and speed increase with 
movement-length, and (c) the function relating 
speed of movement to movement-length is apparently 
parabolic in form. 


The effect of angle upon precision of linear pursuit 
movements. R. E. Corrigan and W. J. Brogden, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Three experiments were completed in which pre- 
cision of linear, constant velocity pursuit movements 
were measured for the right arm at different angles 
from the body. The primary results may be in- 
tegrated in an hypothesis that precision of movement 
is a two-cycle sinusoidal function of arithmetical 
progression of angular magnitude. 


Motor responses to stimuli just above and just below 
threshold. R. C. Davis, Indiana University. 
The effect of threshold and sub-threshold auditory 

stimuli upon the electromyogram can be studied by 

statistical methods. Such an effect seems to exist 
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for both because there is a greater than chance pro- 
portion of cases where the e.m.g. during the critical 
periods is greater than during reference periods. 


Session C. Learning and Motivation 


Friday, May 7, 1:00 PM 
B. J. UNDERWOOD, Chairman 
Temporal gradients in response strength under two 
degrees of motivation. Gerald Rosenbaum, State 

University of Iowa. 

Rats were rewarded for making a bar-pressing re- 
sponse every 60 seconds. Test trials conducted by 
introducing the bar at shorter and longer intervals 
disclosed a gradient of response latencies for the 
shorter intervals. Under reduced motivation, re- 
sponse latencies increased at all test intervals with 
the gradient becoming steeper. 


A method for the control and manipulation of the 
caloric hunger drive in rats. Lawrence M. Stolu- 
row, Universily of Pittsburgh. 

To control and manipulate the hunger drive more 
rigorously than by starving animals for a particular 
period, two groups were fed once in 24 hours: one 
was reduced to 80%, the other to 70% of their re- 


spective mean ad libitum weights. The rate of bar- 
rier destruction of the two comparable populations 
was compared and a significant relationship was 
found between the rate of destruction and the extent 
of weight reduction. 


Motivation and learning in a free-choice situation. 

R. H. Waters, University cf Arkansas. 

As another test of the role of motivation in learn- 
ing, 25 rats were given 60 training trials equally dis- 
tributed between appropriate and inappropriate in- 
centives in a non-maze situation. Test runs after 
reversal of motivation present during training failed 
to give evidence of learning. 


Dissociation of a secondary reinforcer from the pri- 
mary drive. William K. Estes, Indiana Univer- 
sity. 

An auditory stimulus was repeatedly presented to 
thirsty rats in temporal contiguity with water, and 
acquired the usual properties of a secondary reinforc- 
ing cue. This stimulus was then found to be effec- 
tive in reinforcing a new conditioned response when 
the animals had been satiated on water but deprived 
of food. 
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Concurrent operants. B. F. Skinner, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

Two operants using separate musculatures can be 
studied at the same time in a single organism. There 
is little or no interference between processes taking 
place simultaneously. The usual choice situation 
involves two operants with considerable topographi- 
cal overlap. (Quantitative measures of changing 
“preferences” seem to require analysis in terms of a 
small unit of response. 


Session D. Physiological 
Friday, May 7, 1:00 PM 
W. D. NeErr, Chairman 


Changes in metabolic rate during audiogenic seizure 
in the rat. Jerome R. Hofeld, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

Preliminary results suggest that metabolic rate in 
an adult male white rat, as measured by a modified 
Haldane apparatus for continuously weighing ex- 
haled COs, rises sharply during sound-induced seiz- 
ure, falls sharply during passive state, and returns to 
normal after seizure. 


Reversibility of sound-induced convulsions associ- 
ated with a pyridoxin deficiency. Francis J. 
Pilgrim, University of Pittsburgh, and R. A. Patton, 
Western State Psychiatric Institute and Clinic. 
Several etiological factors predispose rats to audio- 

genic seizures, including deficiencies of pyridoxin or 
magnesium. Because recent work has implicated 
middle ear infection as a complicating factor insome 
of the studies, it was felt desirable to differentiate the 
factors involved. 

This study shows that sensitivity to sound-induced 
convulsions in pyridoxin-deficient rats is reversed by 
pyridoxin therapy when otitis media is not a com- 
plicating factor. 


The relationships of certain instrumental variables 
to the occurrence of spinal lesions in rats subjected 
to controlled electroshock convulsions. Roger W. 
Russell, John C. Townsend, Harry W. Braun and 
Robert A. Patton, University of Pittsburgh and 
Western State Psychiatric Institute and Clinic. 
The intensity and duration of the electroshock im- 

pulse were varied systematically while inducing con- 

vulsions in 100 albino rats. Forty-two per cent of 
the Ss developed paralyses as a result of compression 
fractures and anterior dislocations at the ninth and 
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tenth thoracic vertebrae. Substantial relationships 
were found between the occurrence of the paralysis 
and the intensity and duration of the electroshock 
impulse. 


Effects of lobotomy on feeding inhibition and “neu- 
rosis” in dogs. P. E. Lichtenstein, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

In line with recent work on psychosurgery and 
neurosis an attempt was made to relate these factors 
in dogs by establishing a conflict—or shock-induced 
inhibition of eating—productive of ‘‘neurotic”’ symp- 
toms. Bilateral prefrontal lobotomy resulted in 
complete removal of the feeding inhibition and modi- 
fication of previous “neurotic” behavior patterns. 


The psychological effects of frontal lobotomy per- 
formed to alleviate pain. Wayne Dennis, Y. D. 
Koskoff, Erma T. Wheeler, and A. David Lazovik, 
University of Pittsburgh. 

In ten cases submitted to frontal lobotomy to al- 
leviate pain arising from cancer and other causes the 
relief of suffering has been marked. A psychometric 
battery given pre-operatively and post-operatively 
reveals a relatively generalized intellectual impair- 
ment whose permanence is still undetermined. 

The investigation, aided by the USPHS, is con- 
tinuing. 


Psychophysiological effects of prefrontal lobotomy. 
Charles E. Henry and Chester W. Darrow, Institute 
for Juvenile Research, and Louis D. Boshes, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Decreased low voltage fast activity and increase of 
alpha rhythm, particularly in frontal and motor areas 
appear, following lobotomy, associated with indica- 
tions of clinical improvement. Reduction by lo- 
botomy of sodium amytal-induced frontal fast 
rhythmic activity offers a possible criterion of effec- 
tiveness of surgery in sectioning thalamo-frontal 
pathways. 


The performance of topectomized patients on the 
University of Wisconsin Card Sorting Test. Esta 
A. Berg and David A. Grant, University of Wis- 
cOnsin. 

The performance to topectomized patients from 
the Columbia-Greystone Project was studied on a 
Weigl-type sorting test. Operated patients solved 
abstraction problems and gave significant correla- 
tions between sorting test scores and Wechsler- 


Bellevue, Weigl color-form sorting test, and the 
Rubin-Figures scores. 


Session E. Personality 
Friday, May 7, 1:00 PM 
GeorGE A. KELLy, Chairman 


Personality correlates of socio-economic status. 
Harrison G. Gough, University of Minnesota. 
Analysis of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 

Inventory records of high school seniors differenti- 
ated on socio-economic status, yielded a group of 
items which sharply discriminated the two samples, 
and gave reasonably high correlations with objective 
indexes of status. Additional study suggests char- 
acteristic configuration of verbal behavior related to 
socio-economic status. 


Truancy and classroom disorder as symptoms of 
personality problems. Frances A. Mullen, Bureau 
of Child Study, Chicago. 

A group of 886 adolescent and pre-adolescent chil- 
dren with histories of truancy but not of serious class- 
room disorder are compared with 749 children 
described as discipline problems in the classroom but 
without known truancy, on various educational, so- 
cial, and physical factors. Significant differences in 
incidence of these factors are demonstrated. 


Consistency of the factorial structure of personality 
ratings from different sources. Donald W. Fiske, 
University of Michigan. 

A group of 128 men were rated by experienced 
psychologists, by associates, and by themselves, us- 
ing the same 22 item rating scale. These separate 
factor analyses yielded some factors unique to ratings 
from a particular source and some factors common to 
the ratings from more than one source. 


A study of personality ratings in a representative 
sample of ten year olds. Dale B. Harris and 
Katherine Nikolaisen, University of Minnesota. 

In connection with a larger research project, a trait 
list containing 110 items was filled out by an ex- 
aminer and two teachers for each of 100 children 
randomly selected from among all 10-year olds in a 
city school system. Analysis yields “normative” 
data, sex differences, degree of agreement between 
raters, and a description of the types of distributions 
obtained. 
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The effect of failure and success as a function of 
ascendancy and submission. Janel A. Taylor and 
I. E. Farber, State University of Iowa. 

The hypothesis was tested that failure leads to dif- 
ferential effects in submissive and ascendant individ- 
uals. Groups of ascendant and submissive children 
were given a series of formboards on which they were 
allowed to fail or succeed. The performance of the 
submissive-failure group was significantly inferior 
and more variable than that of the ascendant-failure 


group. 


Changes in level of palmar skin resistance during 
adolescence. Walter D. Obrist, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

Galvanic skin resistance falls during adolescence 
to half the prepubescent level, sex differences ap- 
pearing after age 16. Changes in resistance level 
are related to age at menarche and to skeletal age. 
Comparisons were made between early and late 
maturing groups classified accordingly from data of 
the California Adolescent Growth Study. 


Session A. Learning II 
Saturday, May 8, 8:30 AM 
Marion E. Buncu, Chairman 


Conditioned generalization of the GSR to tones. 

Richard A. Litiman, Ohio State University. 

Part of an experiment by Hovland was repeated 
to verify his findings. His procedures were closely 
followed, being supplemented by instrumental im- 
provements. The phenomenon of generalization 
was verified. However, the specific function previ- 
ously obtained was not confirmed, results indicating 
a straight-line function, possibly of zero slope. 


Sensitization of the Beta-Response of the eyelid to 
light as a function of the wave length of the stimu- 
lus. John P. Hornseth, David A. Grant, and 
Harold W. Hake, University of Wisconsin. 
Significant increases in both frequency and mag- 

nitude of the Beta-Response were observed to stimuli 

of shorter wave lengths. These findings were in 
contrast to the data on longer wave lengths of light. 

It is suggested that rod adaptation may be the 

mechanism involved in the sensitization of the Beta- 

Response. 


Generalization and discrimination in the conditioned 
eyelid response to sound stimuli. Harold W. Hake, 


David A. Grant and John P. Hornseth, University 

of Wisconsin. 

Generalization and discrimination gradients ob- 
tained indicated greater average magnitude of re- 
sponse to stimuli very similar to the original 
conditioned stimulus than to the conditioned stimu- 
lus itself. This phenomenon appeared to be a func- 
tion of the range covered by the test stimuli and the 
effect of introducing novel test stimuli. 


Proportional reinforcement and the extinction of the 
conditioned GSR. Donald R. Meyer, David A. 
Grant and Harold W. Hake, University of Wis- 
consin. 

Resistance to extinction is a function of number 
of reinforced trials, but apparently not of theexact pro- 
portion of reinforcements or number of unreinforced 
trials. The random-reinforcement phenomenon ap- 
parently does not depend greatly on total number of 
unreinforced trials or exact proportion of reinforce- 
ment in classical conditioning. 


Transfer of response in young children on the inter- 
mediate size problem. Margaret R. Kuenne, Uni- 
versily of Wisconsin. 

Twenty-two preschool children trained to select 
the middle-sized of three stimuli, were tested on sets 
of stimuli in which the previously correct stimulus 
was the smallest or largest, and a previously incorrect 
stimulus the middle-sized. Sixty per cent of the re- 
sponses were to the absolute stimulus and 30per cent 
to the relative. 


A technique for group learning studies. Philip H. 
DuBois and Marion E. Bunch, Washington Uni- 
versily. 

A technique for group learning studies is presented 
which has the advantage of permitting analysis of 
results by the IBM test scoring machine, both for 
obtaining scores for trials and for assessing difficulties 
of component material. 

Preliminary results for perceptual learning are in- 
dicated. 


The effect of different instructions upon the occur- 
rence of sensory pre-conditioning. Rube Cherni- 
koff and W. J. Brogden, University of Wisconsin. 
Combinations of tone and light were give unin- 

structed subjects of experimental groups. Then 

instructions to respond to (1) light, (2) light but not 
tone, and (3) light and do what seems natural to tone 
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were given subjects of experimental and control 
groups. Response to tone was significantly greater 
than controls only with instructions (1). 


Session B. Social Psychology Symposium 
Saturday, May 8, 8:30 AM 
THEODORE NEwcome, Chairman 


Scaling and factorial design in opinion poll analysis. 

N. L. Gage, Purdue University. 

A method for quantifying “determinants” of 
opinion is formulated and demonstrated. The 
method requires, first, the development of a quanti- 
tatively scoreable, uni-dimensional scale of attitude 
or opinion; and secondly, the analysis of variance in 
these scores by the method of factorial design. 


The psychological and anthoropological approach to 
topical-autobiographies of displaced persons. 
David P. Boder, Illinois Institute of Technology. 
An ideographic analysis of several samples of 

verbatim recorded narratives of displaced persons re- 

veals that the material not only yields to established 
procedures of analysis of personal documents but also 
suggests new methods of approach especially in the 
evaluation of the process of personal deculturation. 


Senatorial “‘progressivisim”: two uni-dimensional 
scales and their correlates. NV. L. Gage and Ben 
Shimberg, Purdue University. 

Scale analyses of senators’ voting records on 
selected bills in two sessions of Congress resulted in 
uni-dimensional scales of “progressivism.” Correla- 
tion and analyses of variance were applied to study 
the scores’ session-to-session reliability, relationship 
to age, region, party, educational level, majority- 
minority party status. 


The validity of the Nebraska “Young Citizens” 
contest. Harold A. Delp, University of Nebraska. 
A study to determine the adequacy of selecting 

outstanding high school citizens by contest methods. 
Demonstrates strength and weaknesses in former 
method, offering suggestions for improvement and 
needed changes to increase the value of citizenship 
training to the school and community. Also points 
to techniques for better investigation of “character 
building” programs. 

Prejudice and rigidity in children. Milion Rokeach, 

Michigan State. 


It was hypothesized that children high in prejudice 
are (1) more rigid and (2) more concrete in solving 
arithmetic problems than children low in prejudice. 
Test measuring prejudice, rigidity and concrete 
thinking were given. The results found support 
these hypotheses and, further, support results found 
in earlier studies with adults. 


Hypotheses for investigating the relationship of 
leadership to group syntality. Raymond B. Cattell, 
University of Illinois. 

Definitions are given for syntality and leadership, 
the latter being dependent upon the former. De- 
signs by which certain previously published theo- 
rems on the dynamics of syntality may be experi- 
mentally tested are sketched. Methods of checking 
certain hypotheses relating leadership structure and 
personality to syntality, regarding a group as a prob- 
lem-solving device, are discussed. 


Session C. Projective Techniques Symposium 
Saturday, May 8, 8:30 AM 
AcnEs A. SHARP, Chairman 


A preliminary study on form evaluation in the 
Rorschach. Roy Brener, Hines VA Hospital. 
This study is a preliminary to a new procedure 

for establishing Form value of Rorschach responses. 

Value of a response, based on a 5-point scale, is de- 

termined by combined ratings of judges. Data are 

presented on the relationship between acuity of per- 
ception and popular response, and on effects of 

familiarity, with the test on ratings assigned to a 

given response. 


The Rorschach performance of 10-year-old children— 
a normative study. Katherine Nikolaisen, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

A description of current research in which Rors- 
chachs were administered to 100 ten-year-olds ran- 
domly selected within economic levels in a city school 
population. Analysis yields normative data and 
notes on validity of various Rorschach categories 
through use of teachers’ ratings and Rogers’ test of 
personality. 


The Rorschach test in an analysis of personality 


changes in general paresis. 

Northwestern University. 

Individual Rorschach tests were administe-ed to 
a group of 26 patients with general paresis and to 


Seymour G. Klebenof,, 
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a second group of 26 normal control Ss. On the 
basis of differences between the two groups, an 
analysis of personality structure is presented for the 
brain-damaged group in terms of levels of psychologi- 
cal deficit. 


A comparison of results obtained from the Thematic 
Apperception Test under two conditions of ad- 
ministration. Katherine M. Kannenberg, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Six hundred TAT stories obtained under usual 
and reversed conditions of administration were 
scored for number and kind of needs expressed. 
Contrary to the usual assumptions, significant dif- 
ferences between the two series of pictures occurred 
in only a few variables—needs for friends and social 
approval, and a general state of apprehension. 


The common responses of normal children to ten 
pictures of the Thematic Apperception Test series. 
Beverly F. Cox and Helen D. Sargent, Northwestern 
University. 

Responses of 90 normal children to ten TAT pic- 
tures showed significant picture differences but no 
sex or grade differences. Responses frequently con- 
sidered as clinically significant were found to be com- 
mon for normal children. Clinical analyses should 
be made with reference to normative data and the 
stimulus value of each picture. 


Frequency of themes and identifications of characters 
in TAT stories of schizophrenic patients and non- 
hospitalized college students. Leonard D. Eron, 
University of Wisconsin. 

One thousand TAT stories produced by 25 schizo- 
phrenics and 25 college students comparable as to 
sex, age, education, IQ, and veteran status were 
analyzed and classified according to theme and iden- 
tification of characters. Frequency tables are pre- 
sented and comparisons calculated both between 
groups and among individual! stimulus cards. 


Session D. Guidance 
Saturday, May 8, 8:30 AM 


M. GILBert, Chairman 


Some measured personality traits of collegiate under- 
achievers. William A. Owens and Wilma C. 
Johnson, Iowa State College. 

The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory, The Minnesota Personality Scale, and a Per- 
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sonal Check List were administered to groups of 
overachievers, “normal” achievers, and under- 
achievers in their first year of engineering at Iowa 
State College. Thirty-eight items, answered dif- 
ferentially by them, provide an admittedly frag- 
mentary picture of the typical underachievers of the 
study. 


The object-aperture test: a measure involving visu- 
alization in three dimensions. Philip H. DuBois 
and Goldine Gleser, Washington University. 

Each item consists of a representation of a three- 
dimensional object and five two-dimensional open- 
ings or apertures. S decides through which of the 
openings the three-dimensional object could be 
passed. 

The test has good validity for predicting success 
in engineering drawing. Relationships with other 
measures are presented. 


An investigation of a counselor attitude question- 
naire. William A. McClelland and H. Wallace 
Sinaiko, University of Minnesota. 

An empirical scoring key for 40 of the 74 items of 
Chase’s “How I Counsel” questionnaire was ob- 
tained from the responses of 13 carefully selected 
Minnesota-trained counselors (teachers and practic- 
ing counselors). Some of the correlates of this scale 
were examined in counseling groups of varying de- 
grees of training and experience. 


Effects of industrious and indolent work habits on 
grade prediction in college mathematics. William 
C. Krathwohl, Illinois Institute of Technology. 

An index for measuring the industry or indolence 
of a student is set up by comparing his mathematical 
brightness with his mathematical achievement in 
high school. It is found that for a given degree of 
mathematical brightness, positive correlation coef- 
ficients exist between college algebra grades and 
indexes of industriousness. 


The abilities and interest of pharmacy freshmen. 
H. H. Remmers and N. L. Gage, Purdue Univer- 
sily. 

Results of a freshman testing program in 54 col- 
leges of pharmacy are reported in terms of various 
group differences. The median validity of the bat- 
tery against first semester marks was .65. Intra- 
university differences among school and curricular 
groups are also reported. 
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A study of withdrawal! of veterans at the University 
of Michigan. Robert S. Waldrop, University of 
Michigan. 

Results of interviews given all veterans withdraw- 
ing during the spring semester 1947 are analyzed. 
Health, immediate employment and poor scholarship 
are most frequent causes while financial reasons are 
of less importance. Future plans, area of concentra- 
tion, marital status, number of dependents as well as 
percent of disability in relation to withdrawals are 
discussed. 


Session E. Business and Industrial 
Saturday, May 8, 10:15 AM 
C. H. LawsHe, Chairman 


A study of the validity of Cardall’s Test of Practical 
Judgment. Dorothy H. Carrington, Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology. 

The correlations between Cardall’s Practical Judg- 
ment Test and tests of intelligence and personality 
were computed. 

It is concluded that the Practical Judgment Test 
measures to some extent a maturity factor which 
includes social maturity and ability to make inde- 


pendent judgments, but that this factor is not inde- 
pendent of intelligence. 


A scientific approach to the study of magazine reader- 
ship. Herman F. Brandt, Drake University. 

By means of the one-way-mirror and electric 
counter technique, magazine readership time and 
habits were recorded for 7800 Ss reading 104 issues 
of two periodicals over a period of two years. Read- 
ership time of entire magazine, respective portions 
and different types of subject matter as well as read- 
ership habits are reported in the investigation. 


The interest and personality patterns of fire pro- 
tection engineers. George S. Speer, Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology. 

From scores on the “Preference Record” and the 
“Personnel Inventory I’ it is concluded that per- 
sonality and interest differences at graduation in- 
fluence decisions of graduates to enter sales, engineer- 
ing, or administrative work; some of these differences 
become greater the longer individuals remain in their 
respect:ve occupations. 


The galvanic method of pretesting advertising. 
A. R. Gilliland and Gordon Eckstrand, North- 
western Universily. 
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In three different series of ads close agreement was 
found between the amount of galvanic arousal and 
the sales effectiveness of the ads. These results con- 
firm earlier preliminary tests. 


Selecting salesmen with subtle-obvious keys for the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. 
Daniel N. Wiener, Veterans Administration, Min- 
neapolis. 

Subtle and obvious keys for the MMPI, previ- 
ously descr bed, were applied to successful and un- 
successful salesmen groups. Results suggest eleva- 
tion on subtle scores is desirable, elevation on obvious 
scores undesirable, with total scale scores in between. 
Depending on cutoff point used, 36% to 88% of 
unsuccessful were eliminated, 0% to 34% of success- 
ful. 


Session A. Clinical Psychology Symposium 
Saturday, May 8, 1:00 PM 


DELTON C. BEIER, Chairman 


Attendant selection and employee morale in hospi- 
tals for the mentally ill. Phyllis Wittman, Illinois 
Department of Public Welfare. 

This paper describes employee selection and morale 
building personnel practices developed at the Elgin 
State Hospital. Tests given the employee applicant, 
including two vocational tests developed at Elgin for 
attendants, are discussed. The orientation course 
and other personnel measures are described. 


The use of behavior rating scales in the analysis of 
clinical case records. Margaret Ray, Eugenia S. 
Cameron, Charlotte Gilbert, Dane County Com- 
munity Mental Health Center, Madison, Wisconsin. 
The Fels Rating Scales on Parent and Child Be- 

havior were revised and applied to -case studies of 

29 children between the ages of 4-7 and 5-7. The 

scales were tested for reliability according to the de- 

gree of agreement of ratings among six judges and 
judges’ rated certainty on‘each variable. 


Some factors in our status as clinical psychologists. 
R.C. Topper and M. E. Topper, Emory University. 
The authors contend that a background in psy- 

chology should warrant the use of psychotherapy by 
clinical psychologists and that their general accept- 
ance as therapists depends upon their using a rela- 
tivistic, field-type theory. The inter-behavioral ap- 
proach is suggested. 
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Characteristics of alcoholics. Claude Edward 
Thompson and Robert Arms, University of Omaha. 
The mental ability test and a series of personality 

tests were administered individually to 50 members 

of Alcoholics Anonymous. The alcoholics are above 
average in mental ability, and in personality deviate 
significantly as follows: Serious versus Impulsive; 

Irritable versus Tranquil; Depressive versus Gay- 

hearted ; Hard-boiled versus Sympathetic; Subjective 

versus Objective; Lacking in emotional integration 
versus Self-mastery, and are strongly Rhythmic. 


Personal reference of the deaf in explanations of 
objective phenomena. Mildred C. Templin, Uni- 
versily of Minnesota. 

The written explanations which matched deaf, 
hard of hearing, and hearing subjects gave of physical 
phenomena were analyzed for personal reference. 
The deaf were more often oriented toward themselves 
and the immediate situation than the other groups. 


The symbolic and logical aspects of schizophrenic 
thought. Lester M. Geller, Michigan State College. 
Evidence is cited for the premise that schizo- 

phrenic symbolizations do not represent regression to 
the childhood level nor senile deterioration. Follow- 
ing a brief analysis of the logic and thought content 
of schizophrenic patients, attempts are made to dis- 
cover in this material an underlying rationale and to 
relate this rationale to the thought patterns ofthe 
preschizophrenic. 

Daydreams: a study of seven types. William See- 
man, University of Minnesota. 

Responses of 209 Ss indicating the incidence of 
and reaction to seven types of daydreams were 
analyzed for the purpose of testing several hy- 
potheses. The most popular type was the sexual 
daydream and two types to which greatest emotional 
reactions were reported were sexual and martyr day- 
dreams. 


Qualities judged useful for the objective scoring of 
adolescent interpretations of illustrations of emo- 


tionally toned situations. Alma Long, Purdue 

University. 

Comments by 550 adolescents, about illustrations 
based on problems brought to teachers for counsel, 
ranked by 12 judges, provide a wide range of cate- 
gories for scoring. Relationships between frequen- 


cies of representative quality responses and other 
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social measures, age and sex appear to be useful and 
significant for guidance and teaching purposes. 


Session B. Tests and Testing 
Saturday, May 8, 1:00 PM 
STARKE R. HAtHAwav, Chairman 


Developmental profile to facilitate appraisal of test 
performance. 7. W. Richards, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

Description of a series of charts for several in- 
dividual mental tests which facilitate the appraisal 
of “scatter” of performance. 


Clinical intuition vs. objective scoring technique. 

Harold Klehr, Northwestern University. 

The ability of a group of trained clinical psycholo- 
gists to make a diagnostic evaluation based upon the 
quality of test responses alone is compared with the 
results of using a purely numerical scatter measure. 


-The “clinical intuition” of the clinicians is shown to 


be better than the diagnostic possibilities of a merely 
numerical scatter measure. 


The application of brief tests of intelligence in the 
psychiatric clinic. John R. Knott and Richard G. 
Cannicott, Iowa Psychopathic Hospital. 

A short battery of tests drawn from the Kent scales 
was applied as a preliminary screening device in a 
psychiatric clinic. Correlation with the level of in- 
telligence as defined by the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale 
was +.86. Qualitative impressions gained by scat- 
ter and item analysis seem to be of diagnostic value. 


A further standardization and validation of the CVS 
abbreviated individual intelligence scale. Meyer 
Williams, William A. Hunt and Elizabeth G. 
French, Northwestern University. 

Further standardization and validation of the 
CVS abbreviated individual intelligence: scale in- 
dicates that it performs satisfactorily as both a 
measure of intelligence and a diagnostic indicator. 
Norms and standard scores based on over 1000 Ss 
are presented for its use. 


Comprehension, similarities, and digit symbols of the 
Wechsler Bellevue Scale used in a court clinic. 
Margaret S. Bay and Mary D. Berks, Psychiatric 
Institute, Municipal Court of Chicago. 

The subtest comprehension, similarities, and digit 
symbols were chosen for a short form of the Wechsler 


(Continued on page 372) 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE EASTERN PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


HAROLD G. SEASHORE, Secretary 


The Psychological Corporation 


HE Eastern Psychological Association met 
for the nineteenth annual meeting at Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on 
Friday and Saturday, April 16 and 17, 1948. A 
total of 933 persons were registered for the meeting, 
which compares with 591 at the Atlantic City meeting 
a year ago and 876 at the Fordham meeting two 
years ago. Of those attending, 355 were mer. 
and 578 were guests. The large increase in the 
number of guests is accounted for to a considerable 
extent by the increased number of graduate students 
in the area of the Eastern Psychological Ass ciation. 
The program consisted of thirteen sectional meet- 
ings embracing a total of eighty-seven papers. 
These are listed by section and title later in this 
article. Two round tables were organized on im- 
portant research topics. One round table was a 
joint session with the Rorschach Institute which was 
also meeting at Temple. 
Returning to an old custom, the Association had 
a banquet on Friday evening at which Anne Anastasi 
was toastmaster and Provost Millard G. Gladfelter 
brought the greetings of the University. Dr. Joseph 
McVicker Hunt gave his presidential address at the 
banquet. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


In his address, entitled A Social Agency as a Setting 
for Research—The Institute of Welfare Research, Dr. 
Hunt pointed out that the Community Service So- 
ciety (CSS) of New York, which is this year marking 
its one-hundredth anniversary, has three areas of 
function or purpose: service, professional training, 
and research. The service program includes family 
service, educational nursing, nutrition, dental and 
medical clinics, homes for the aged, vacation services 
including a number of summer camps and general 
services concerned with legislation and public ad- 
ministration. Professional training for welfare work 
is the function of the New York School of Social 


Work which is both a department of CSS and a 
graduate school of Columbia University. 

The Institute of Welfare Research, organized in 
1939 to increase the agency’s emphasis on research, 
has the two-fold function of making the scientific 
method serve as an aid in planning and improving 
the multi-service program of CSS, and to utilize 
those unique opportunities afforded by this service 
program for fundamental contributions to our knowl- 
edge of human behavior and human relations. 

The Institute’s research program involves collabo- 
ration with the various service departments. With 
Family Service, the Institute is attempting to meas- 
ure the results of social casework studying the intake 
process and working toward a more useful system of 
classification, and studying the recording and inter- 
viewing processes in family casework. The attempts 
to measure the results of casework have resulted in 
two instruments with known reliability, the Distress- 
Relief Quotient devised by Dollard and Mowrer and 
the scale for judging “movement” in clients, which 
are now being validated by means of a follow-up 
study. With the Department of Educational Nurs- 
ing, the Institute is devising a system of classifica- 
tion of the nursing services for purposes of statistical 
report. With the Dental Clinics, it is working ona 
study of the effects of fluorides topically applied in 
a clinic setting on the rate of formation of caries in 
young patients. It is helping to formulate criteria 
by which children may be properly selected for sum- 
mercamp. For the summer of 1948, it has arranged 
to collaborate with Dr. Ronald Lippitt and Dr. 
Fritz Red] in a study of the factors controlling emo- 
tional contagion in the small groups in one of the 
summer camps. 

The process of doing research in a social agency is 
a complex social process. It is necessarily social, not 
merely at the point of presenting and interpreting 
results, but from the initial formulation of the prob- 
lem to final interpretation of results. Collaboration 
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between practitioners and research personnel is re- 
quired if ‘he data are to be obtained from the practice 
process and if the results of research are to affect 
practice. Furthermore, such collaboration results 
in mutual education of practitioner and research 
personnel which is cumulative in effects. 

Although most of the Institute’s present program 
is designed to contribute almost immediately to 
practice, the program of CSS affords opportunities for 
fundamental research. The summer camps provide 
an excellent laboratory for research on the social 
psychology of group dynamics. Studies of the inter- 
viewing process should contribute to our basic under- 
standing of both interviewing and psychotherapy. 
It may be possible to utilize the caseworkers’ unique 
opportunity to observe family behavior to test hy- 
potheses about personality development. Moreover, 
in the area between theory and practice, the In- 
stitute is on hand to help design the measurement 
aspects of the experimental programs to demonstrate 
the prevention of such phenomena as delinquency 
and neurosis now being considered by CSS and other 
social agencies. 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 
1. The proceedings of the 1947 meeting, as printed 


in the AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST, October, 1947, were 
accepted. 

2. The reports of the secretary and of the treasurer 
were accepted, and a budget for 1948-49 totaling 
$1,295 was approved. 

3. Dr. Leo P. Crespi, chairman of the Program 
Committee, reported that 96 abstracts were received 
in comparison with 54 of last year. Eighty-seven 
papers were scheduled and certain other abstracts 
were assigned to round-table discussions where they 
would be more appropriate. Either the program 
facilities of the EPA will have to be expanded or a 
higher proportion of the less outstanding papers will 
have to be rejected in the future. 

4. Dr. Roy B. Hackman, chairman of the Local 
‘Arrangements Committee, did not report formally at 
the business meeting; members of the Association 
felt that he and his committee (Dr. James D. Page, 
Dr. Harold C. Reppert, and Dr. Hughbert Hamilton) 
had functioned at a very high level with the result 
that the physical arrangements for the meetings and 
many other details necessary for the convention were 
to be commended. The administration of the Uni- 
versity and the staff and graduate students in the 
Department of Psychology were exceedingly gener- 
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ous of time and effort. A motion was passed as fol- 
lows: That this Association go on record as 
expressing its appreciation to Temple University for 
the hospitality it has extended to the Association and 
that we offer our special thanks to all those who have 
been instrumental in making this meeting such a 
pleasant success. 

5. Dr. Robert T. Rock had been appointed by the 
president as chairman of the Election Committee 
because of the fact that Dr. Anastasi, the immediate 
past president and normally the chairman of the 
committee, was a candidate for office. He was as- 
sisted by Dr. Henry E. Garrett. 

Officers were elected to serve as follows: President, 
(1948-49), Dr. Otto Klineberg, professor of psy- 
chology, Columbia University; Directors, (1948-51), 
Dr. Anne Anastasi, Fordham University, and Dr. 
Clarence H. Graham, Columbia University. 

The membership voted at the business meeting 
to elect Dr. Francis W. Irwin to complete the term 
of Dr. Daniel Katz on the Board of Directors, Dr. 
Katz having resigned because of his moving to the 
University of Michigan. 

6. The Board of Directors reported the following 
appointments: Auditing Commitiee (1948), Dr. 
Robert M. Gagne, Connecticut College, and Dr. 
Wilbert S. Ray, Trinity College; Program Committee, 
Dr. Alphonse Chapanis, Johns Hopkins University, 
to serve for the term 1948-51 to replace Dr. Francis 
W. Irwin whose term expires, and Dr. Richard S. 
Crutchfield to serve as chairman for 1948-49; Dr. 
Leo P. Crespi will continue to serve on the committee 
as senior member; Representative on the Council of the 
A.A.A.S., Dr. Frank A. Beach, Yale University, 
1948-50; Chairman of the Committee on Local Ar- 
rangements (1948-49), Dr. Seth Arsenian, Springfield 
College. 

7. In recognition of the many years Dr. Elaine 
Kinder has served as representative of the EPA on 
the A.A.A.S. Council, a motion was passed to off- 
cially thank Dr. Kinder for her excellent service 
throughout the years. 

8. The Membership Committee, composed of Dr. 
Harold Schlosberg and Dr. Stanley Estes, recom- 
mended two lists of applicants for membership. One 
list consisted of those who were already members of 
the American Psychological Association and who 
automatically met the requirements of the EPA; the 
second list consisted of individuals whose credentials 
had to be examined more carefully to ascertain that 
they had completed the requirement of one full year 
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of graduate study in psychology. The membership 
voted to elect 112 applicants to membership. As- 
suming all qualify by payment of dues, and allowing 
for some resignations of members, the approximate 
membership as of May 1, 1948, is 1000 persons. 

The Membership Committee made some recom- 
mendations to the Board regarding improvement of 
the application blank and the endorsement of ap- 
plicants who are not members of the APA. The 
committee had pointed out that “marginal mem- 
bers” of the EPA are in a position of endorsing other 
marginal applicants, which creates a situation of in- 
finite regress as far as standards of the EPA are con- 
cerned. Brief comments from the floor indicated 
that the membership would be willing to consider 
a change in the by-laws next year to the effect that 
at least one endorser of a non-APA applicant must 
be a Fellow of the APA. The Membership Com- 
mittee also called attention to ambiguity in the 
definition of the one year of graduate study in the 
by-laws, and a clarifying change in the by-laws will 
be submitted on this topic at the 1949 meeting. 

9. Changes in the By-Laws: The rules for eligi- 
bility to membership were changed to provide a more 
clear-cut basis for membership of persons who are 
not members of the APA. Because of this action, 
Associate Members and Fellows of the APA are now 
automatically qualified, and other applicants must 
present evidence of one full year of graduate study 
in an accredited university, which is interpreted as 
being graduate study in the field of psychology. The 
members approved a second change in the by-laws 
to provide for the automatic election of applicants 
who are members of the APA and who live in the 
Eastern Psychological Association territory. Pre- 
viously they have had to wait until the annual meet- 
ing to be elected by the membership as a whole. In 
view of the fact that they are automatically qualified 
to membership, this seemed unreasonable. The 
changed by-law provides that the secretary of the 
Association will elect them, in the name of the 
Members, and at any time during the year. Such 
election becomes official upon payment of the initial 
dues. 

10. The 1949 annual meeting of the Eastern Psy- 
chological Association will be held in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, on April 8 and 9 under the sponsor- 
ship of the colleges of Western Massachusetts. For 
the 1950 meeting, the Association has accepted the 
invitation of Johns Hopkins University. 
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11. The following motion was adopted by the 
membership: That the EPA goes on record as being 
opposed to segregation for racial and religious reasons 
in any of its activities and that it establish a com- 
mittee to implement this policy in the future. 

12. The financial statement for the fiscal year 
1947-48, prepared by the Treasurer, Weston A. 
Bousfield, and verified by the Auditing Committee 
composed of Robert M. Gagne and Wilbert S. Ray, 
is as follows: 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF MAY 1, 1948 
For The Fiscal Year 1947-48 


INCOME 
Membership Dues 
Dues for the current year (1947-48). ... $705.00 


Advance payments 
Guest Fees 
Interest on Savings Account............. 
Profit from Annual Banquet 
Sale of Programs at Annual Meeting... .. . 


Total Income 


EXPENDITURES 


Publication of Proceedings 
Office of the Secretary... 
Office of the Treasurer 
Printing and Stationery. . . 


Contribution to Inter-Society Committee 
for National Science Foundation... . 

Traveling Expenses of Officers......... 

Miscellaneous Expenses......... 


Total Expenditures 
Surplus for 1947-48................. 


BALANCE SHEET 


Cash: Fifth Avenue Bank of New York... 
New York Savings Bank 
Petty Cash (Treasurer)... . 


1116.94 
2095.07 
3.61 


$215.62 


Capital: As of May 24, 1947........... 
Surplus for 1947-48............ 


3215.62 
We, the Auditing Committee for the year 1947-48, have ex- 
amined the records in connection with this statement and find 
it to be a true and correct account. 


(R. M. GaGne) 
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PROGRAM 


Friday Morning 
Public Opinion 
LEo P. Cresp1, Chairman 


A public opinion approach to the problem of personal 
security. Andie L. Knutson, Princeton Universily. 

The role of public opinion in foreign policy. W. 
Phillips Davison, Princeton University. 

Politico-economic orientations of U. S. religious de- 
nominational groups. Wesley Allinsmith, Prince- 
ton University. 

Some psychological errors in polling. Hadley Cantril 
and A. Hastorf, Princeton University. 

Liberal conservative opinions and level of informa- 
tion. George Horsley Smith, Princeton University. 


Comparative and Physiological 


CLIFFORD T. MorGan, Chairman 

The electroencephalogram in the curarized mammal. 
Edward Girden, Brooklyn College. 

The effect of previous sound stimulation upon the 
convulsive behavior of rats subjected to a de- 
ficiency of magnesium. F. H. Palmer and R. A. 
Patton, University of Pittsburgh and Western State 
Psychiatric Institute. 

The effects of varying certain components of the 
electroconvulsive shock impulse on the duration 
of convulsive behavior in the albino rat. John C. 
Townsend, Roger W. Russell, and Robert A. Patton, 
University of Pittsburgh and Western State Psychi- 
atric Institute. 

Effects of a series of electroshock convulsions on the 
learning and retention of a maze habit in the white 
rat. Harry W. Braun, Roger W. Russell, and 
Robert A. Patton, University of Pittsburgh and 
Western State Psychiatric Institute. 

Animal hypnosis: a study in the induction of tonic 
immobility in chickens. T. T. Gilman, A. U. 
Moore, and F. L. Marcuse, Cornell University. 

Muscular tension in visual work. 7. A. Ryan and 
M. E. Bitterman, Cornell University. 


Projective Techniques 
Sitvan Tomkins, Chairman 


An adolescent problem reflected in the TAT. 
Leopold Bellak and Leah Levinger, Jewish Board 
of Guardians. 

The effect of different amounts of mastery depriva- 
tion on the characteristics of thematic appercep- 


tion stories. D.C. McClelland, J. W. Atkinson, 
and R. A. Clark, Wesleyan University. 

A new approach to the Thematic Apperception 
Test. Zygmunt A. Piotrowski, Psychiatric Insti- 
tute, New York. 

Elation as manifested in the Rorschach Test and an 
association test. Catherine P. Dougan and Living- 
ston Welch, Payne-Whitney Clinic and Hunter Col- 
lege. 

Eye-blink as a behavioral correlate of Rorschach 
color shock. Howard L. Siple, University ef 
Rochester. 


Human Learning 
Francis W. Irwin, Chairman 


The effect of the experiences of contrasted groups 
upon the formation of a new scale of judgment. 
M. E. Tresselt, New York University. 

Attitude as a determinant of memory change. 
Thelma G. Alper, Leo Postman, and Sheldon J. 
Korchin, Harvard University, Indiana Unitersity, 
and Veterans Administration (Philadelphia). 

Transfer of training from practice on components of 
a motor skill. Robert M. Gagne and Harriet 
Foster, Connecticut College. 

Positive transfer, negative transfer and the Skaggs- 
Robinson hypothesis. Edwin B. Newman, Har- 
vard University. 

Motor learning as a function of two different degrees 
of distribution of practice. G. A. Kimble, Brown 
University. 

An experimental study of secondary reinforcement, 
with special reference to language theory. O. H. 
Mowrer and Dorothy Kunberger, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Closure responses in the manipulation of geometrical 
figures. George W. Hartmann and Paul H. 
Schiller, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Friday Afternoon 
Social Psychology (I) 
RICHARD S. CRUTCHFIELD, Chairman 


Some significant correlates of love and family atti- 
tudes and behavior. Albert Ellis, New York. 

Social facilitation and inhibition in multiplying—a 
doubt. Wilbert S. Ray and Paul H. R. Waldron, 
Trinity College. 
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The psychology of tipping. Robert M. Brown and 
Leo P. Crespi, Princeton University. 

The psychological significance of social roles. 5S. S. 
Sargent and John Useem, Columbia Univerity 
and University of Wisconsin. 

Toward a psychology of industrial conflict: I. Per- 
ception. Ross Stagner, Dartmouth College. 


An experimental semiotical approach to the psychol- 
ogy of thinking and communication. 
Adams, Princeton University. 

Is leadership specific to the situation? Launor F. 
Carter and Mary Nixon, University of Rochester. 


J. Kennedy 


Psychotechnology 
James J. Grsson, Chairman 


The speed of correctly reporting the number of 
visually presented objects. Enid Moeslein and 
T. W. Reese, Mount Holyoke College. 

The effects of intensity and wave length of illumina- 
tion on the speed and accuracy of reading instru- 
ment dials. Milton L. Rock and S. D. S. Spragg, 
University of Rochester. 

The accuracy of making settings of levers and dial 
knobs. S. D. S. Spragg, A. L. Davidson, and 
D. B. Devoe, University of Rochester. 

The effect of dial design and size on the speed and 
accuracy of dial reading. Charles W. Bray, 
William E. Kappauf, and William M. Smith, 
Princeton University. 

Accuracy of interpolation in a polar coordinate 
plot as a function of the separation between scale 
markers. Michael Leyzorek, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versily. 

Evaluation of lights as warning devices. W. G. 
Matheny, University of Maryland. 

Auditory warning signals in aircraft. Robert C. 
Houston, University of Maryland. 

Fatigue in a manual rotary task. J. David Reed, 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Animal Learning 
NEAL E. MILLER, Chairman 


The effect of inverting the light environment on 
depth perception in chicks. Eckhard H. Hess, 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Temporal and frontal contributions to an auditory 
conditioned response. D. H. Raab and H. W. 
Ades, Brooklyn College and Emory University. 

Maze learning in the absence of primary reinforce- 
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ment: a study of secondary reinforcement. [rp 
ing J. Salizman, Johns Hopkins University. 

Reaction potential as a function of length of food 
deprivation. Harry G. Yamaguchi, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

The effect of number of reinforced trials on the 
strength of approach in an approach-avoidance 
conflict. Edna L. Kaufman, Yale University. 

Double, triple, and quadruple alternation in the 
white rat. Charles B. Woodbury, Yale University. 

Delayed response in the fish phoxinus. Paul H. 
Schiller, Yerkes Laboratories of Primate Biology. 


Clinical Diagnosis and Therapy 
James D. Pace, Chairman 


On research in clinical diagnosis. Charles N. Cofer, 
University of Maryland. 

1948 concept formation test. J. Q. Holsopple, 
Veterans Administration, Princeton, New Jersey. 
The Wechsler-Bellevue and prognosis. Jean Zea- 
man and Gerald R. Pascal, Butler Hospital, Provi- 

dence. 

Mirror-drawing as a clinical device. Daniel Brower, 
New York University and Brooklyn College. 

A validation study of the Shipley-Hartford Scale. 
Erma T. Wheeler, University of Pittsburgh. 

Comparison of objective test performances of sub- 
jects not under treatment with Muench’s “success- 
ful” and “less successful” cases following non- 
directive psychotherapy. Roy M. Hamlin and 
George W. Albee, Veterans Administration, Piits- 
burgh, Pa. 

The use of non-directive therapy in the treatment 
of acase of alcoholism. Donald Dietrich,C.C.N.Y. 
School of Business. 

Description and evaluation of a corrective program 
for reading disability. Robert S. Redmount, New 
York University. 


Friday Evening 
Banquet and Presidential Address 


Toastmaster: ANNE AnastasI, Fordham University. 

Greetings from the University. Millard G. Glad- 
felter, Provost, Temple University. 

Presidential Address: A Social Agency as a Setting 
for Research—The Institute of Welfare Research. 
Joseph McVicker Hunt, Institute of Welfare Re- 
search, Community Service Society of New York. 

Annual Business Meeting. 
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Saturday Morning 
General Psychology and Films 
C. H. SMELTZER, Chairman 


Differences in early achievement between male con- 
testants in the First Annual Science Talent 
Search. Harold A. Edgerton, Steuart H. Britt, and 
Ralph D. Norman, Richardson, Bellows, Henry and 
Co., McCann-Erickson, Inc., and Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

The investigation of organization in biological 
response-mechanisms through the aid of concepts 
and methods derived from the theory of automatic 
control systems. George L. Kreezer, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

The use of laboratory sections in the teaching of 
introductory psycholozy. W. A. Bousfield, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut. 

The design of the laboratory sections of the intro- 
ductory course in psychology at the University 
of Connecticut. Olga E. deCillis, University of 
Connecticut. 

Film, preceded by five-minute introduction by 
author. Chimpanzees reared in darkness. Aus- 
tin H. Riesen and George Clark, Yerkes Laborato- 
ries of Primate Biology. 

Film, preceded by five-minute introduction by 
author. Tests of vestibular sensitivity in normal 
and impaired subjects. Karl M. Dallenbach and 
Dean Foster, Cornell University. 


Clinical and Abnormal 


Wayne DEnnis, Chairman 


Experimental study concerning factors underlying 


hypnosis. Frances Corn-Becker, Livingston Welch, 
and Vincent Fisichelli, Payne-Whitney Clinic, 
Cornell University, and Hunter College. 

Lobotomy: intensive psychological study of a single 
case. Herbert A. Reusch, Buller Hospital, Provi- 
dence. 

Effects of pathological anxiety in childhood on EEG 
and conditioned PGR. Ethel Schiff, Pat Dugan, 
Margaret Kennard, and Livingston Welch, Hunter 
College. 

Preliminary investigations in psychological research 
on above-the-knee amputees. Lawrence Abt and 
Sidney Fishman, New York University. 

Accident proneness is overrated. Alexander Mintz 
and Milton L. Blum, City College of New York. 


Tests and Measurement 
ALBERT K. Kurtz, Chairman 


Subjective ranking versus score ranking of interest 
values. Rose G. Anderson, The Psychological 
Corporation, New York. 

The screening and selection of executive trainees— 
validation checks. William J. Crissy, Vick 
Chemical Company, New York. 

Development and validation of a stenographic 
proficiency test. Harold Seashore, The Psycholog- 
ical Corporation, New York. 

The validation and use of the diagnostic reading 
tests. Frances O. Triggs, Educational Records 
Bureau, New York. 

The effect of speed on item-test correlation coef- 
ficients. Alexander G. Wesman, The Psycholog- 
ical Corporation, New York. 

A short-cut method for multiple R. W. L. Jenkins, 
Lehigh University. 

Some test needs for vocational counseling of adults. 
Lorenz A. Meyer, Veterans Administration, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Round Table Discussion: Problems of 
Quantification and Objectification in 
Personality Measurement 
JoserH ZuBIN, Chairman 


Participants: Jerome S. Bruner, Harvard Univer- 
sity; M. Garrison, Jr., N. Y. Psychiatric Institute; 
W. S. Kogan and Roy M. Hamlin, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Pittsburgh; G. R. Pascal, Butler 
Hospital, Providence; R. M. Rust, Yale Univer- 
sity; Frederick Wyatt, McLean Hospital, Wa- 
verly, Mass. 

This Round Table Discussion was a joint program of 
the EPA and the Rorschach Institute. 


Saturday Afternoon 


Round Table Discussion: Effects of Electric 
Convulsive Therapy on the Functioning of 
Mental Patients 


ALBERT I. Rapin, Chairman 


Participants: P. Hoch, N. Y. Psychiatric Institute; 
I. L. Jan's, Yale University; Bernard F. Riess, 
Hunter College; R. W. Russell, University of 
Pittsburgh and Western State Psychiatric Insti- 
tute; E. J. Stainbrook, N. Y. Psychiatric Insti- 
tute; Joseph Zubin, N. Y. Psychiatric Institute. 
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Social Psychology (II) 
CaRROLL. C. Pratt Chairman 


The effect of interviewer’s sex, rank, and specialty 
upon the ratings of professional women. Hyman 
Brandt, Personnel Research Section, AGO. 

Effect of a directed social change—improved hous- 
ing. Jerome M. Seidman, University of Maine. 

An evaluation of a high school intercultural educa- 
tion program. Max Deutscher, Commission on 
Community Interrelations of the American J ewish 
Congress. 

Development of attitudes toward the self and 
towards the dominant group. Bernard Rosenthal, 
Princeton University. 

The prejudices of out-groups. Malcolm G. Preston 
and Lessing A. Kahn, University of Pennsylvania. 

Attitudes of children toward Negroes. Ellen H. 
Pulford and Richard T. Sollenberger, Mount 
Holyoke College. 

What are the psychological effects of segregation 
under conditions of equal facilities? Isidor Chein, 
Commission on Communily Interrelations of the 
American Jewish Congress. 

Can research in social science be both socially useful 
and scientifically meaningful? Stuart W. Cook 


and Claire Sellitz, Commission on Community 
Interrelations of the American Jewish Congress. 


Sensation 
Harry HEtson, Chairman 


Cyclic variations in visual acuity as a function of 
viewing distance. M. R. Seib and John Volk- 
mann, Mount Holyoke College. 

Latency of reaction of different parts of the retina. 
Alex L. Sweet, Johns Hopkins University. 

A subjective brightness scale. R. M. Hanes, Johns 
Hopkins University. 

Results of a color vision survey with five pseudo- 
isochromatic tests. Alphonse Chapanis, Johns 
Hopkins University. 

Interaural inhibition and summation. 
Harvard University. 

Pitch characteristics of short tones: pitch change as 
a function of duration. J. M. Doughty and W. R. 
Garner, Johns Hopkins University. 

Reversible melodies. George A. Miller, Harvard 
University. 

Gustatory threshold for sodium chloride in a condi- 
tion of salt need. John K. Bare and Carl Pfaf- 
mann, Brown University. 


Ira J. Hirsh, 


Session B. Tests AND TESTING (Continued from page 365) 


this test because of spatial characteristics of the 
cards. 


Bellevue as applicable for use in an adult short-con- 
tact clinic. This short form has served as a reliable 
indication for further testing and has yielded qualita- 
tive material for aid in diagnosis. 


An abbreviated form of the McGill Verbal Situation 
Test. Ivan N. Mensh, William A. Hunt, and 
Elizabeth G. French, Northwestern University. 

z An abbreviated 12-item form of the McGill Verbal 
Situation Test has been validated and standardized 


upon a group of 800 Ss. The test shows promise as 


both an individual intelligence test and a clinical 
indicator. Norms and standard scores are pre- 
sented. 


Category difficulty study on the University of Wis- 
consin Card Sorting Test. Omer R. Jones and 
David A. Grant, University of Wisconsin. 

The relative difficulty of the abstraction categories 
of a Weigl type test was investigated by means of a 
Latin-square experiment using 96 Ss. The cate- 
gories, in order of increasing difficulty, were number, 
form, and color. Number was probably easiest in 


A study of performance on a deterioration test as 
related to quality of vocabulary and rigidity. 
Mary Morrow Brown, Elgin State Hospital. 

The Hunt Test for Organic Brain Damage and a 
card sorting test were administered on two successive 
occasions to 26 college students and 22 residents of 
county homes for the aged. Real differences in 
learning remain when intelligence level is statistically 
controlled ; rigidity increases with age; quality of vo- 
cabulary decreases. 


The group measurement of color efficiency. W. A. 
Kerr and Mervin Rudolph, Illinois Institute of 
Technology. 

Early theory and present empirical procedure in 
study of color vision are compared. A brief history 
of practical techniques is presented. The construc- 
tion of new group tests is described, and relevant 
data on reliability, certain aspects of validity, and 
norms are presented. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE 18th ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN BRANCH OF THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


LAWRENCE S. ROGERS, Secretary-Treasurer 


Veterans Administration, Denver 


Psychological Association held its 18th 

annual meeting with the Psychology Section 
of the Colorado-Wyoming Academy of Science on 
May 7 and 8, 1948, at the Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley, Colorado. Thomas H. Howells, 
President, served as chairman. 

At the business meeting Lawrence I. O’Kelly re- 
ported on the progress on securing uniform standards 
for the certification of consulting and educational 
psychologists in the Rocky Mountain region. The 
new committee will consist of Leigh C. Douglass, 
chairman; Carla Swan; and Lawrence I. O’Kelly. 

Arrangements for the 1949 meeting of the APA in 
Denver were outlined by T. H. Cutler. The meet- 
ing is scheduled to be held from September 5 through 
10, 1949. 

A new constitution and by-laws for the Rocky 
Mountain Branch, drafted by a committee consist- 
ing of Robert H. Bruce, Karl Muenzinger, and 
Lillian G. Portenier, was adopted. 

Officers of the Branch elected for the year 1948-49 
are: President, Lillian G. Portenier, University 
of Wyoming; President-Elect, Lawrence I. O’Kelly, 
University of Colorado; Secretary-Treasurer, Law- 
rence S. Rogers, Veterans Administration, Denver. 


Te Rocky Mountain Branch of the American 


PROGRAM 
Tuomas H. Howe tts, Chairman 


Friday Morning, May 7 


1 


3. Crossroads in the mind of a rat. 


. Motivation and retention. 


. A functional theory of emotion. 


. The effect of orientation on aesthetic preference 
for simple figures. Hugh B. McFadden, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. 


2. Techniques of studying classroom learning. 


Robert A. Davis, University of Colorado. 

Wilson J. 
Walthall, Jr., University of Wyoming. 

. The influence of different degrees of motivation 
upon the amount of spatial learning. Howard 
Kendler and Helen Chamberlain Menchen, 
University of Colorado. 


Friday Afternoon, May 7 


. The effect of varying intervals of diathermy upon 


the temperature and water consumption of 


Robert H. Bruce, University of Wyoming. 
A. W. Heyer and 
Lawrence I. O’ Kelly, University of Colorado. 

Karl F. 


rats. 


Muenzinger, University of Colorado. 


Saturday Morning, May 8 


. A criticism of theories of the self. Thomas H. 
Howells, University of Colorado. 

. Synthesis of methodologies for teaching of com- 
munication. Elwood Murray, University of 
Denver. 

. Personality tests in a university guidance pro- 
gram. Lillian G. Portenier, University of 
Wyoming. 
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Changes in 1948 Directory 


To the Editor: 

The new 1948 APA Directory arrived a few days 
ago. ... My first suggestion is that future directories 
should indicate the certifications of each member. 
Abbreviations can be devised quite easily to indicate in a 
small amount of space members who are diplomates of the 
American Board of Examiners in Professional Psy- 
chology, who are certified under various state laws, or 
under the regulations of various state departments of 
education or of mental hygiene. It will be very useful to 
have these certifications available. 

Another suggestion is that the dates on which election 
to Fellowship is indicated should take into account the 
Fellows of the AAAP. There are a number of outstand- 
ing APA Fellows who belonged to the former society, but 
who did not belong to the APA before the reorganization. 
I notice that quite a few of these have “F 45” after their 
names, when they were Fellows of the AAAP perhaps in 
1937 or 1938. If we regard the new reorganized Associ- 
ation as equally the child of its two predecessors, would it 
not be fair to give recognition to earlier membership in 
the AAAP?! 

Another and rather minor suggestion is that the 
honorary societies might be omitted. Perhaps someone 
else has advanced a strong reason for knowing whether 
members belong to Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, and the 
like, but many of us find that these honorary fraternities 


1 Following Dr. Shaffer’s suggestion, we have entered the 
earlier date for both Fellows and Associates of AAAP on the 
permanent APA record card. The next Directory will show 
these changes.—DakEL WOLFLE. 


take up space without giving any really valuable infor- 
mation. If other members find that these honoraries are 
useful to them, they should speak up. 
LAURANCE F. SHAFFER 
Teachers College, Columbia 


To the Editor: 

Why not change the publication schedule of the APA 
Directory so that it coincides with the academic instead of 
the calendar year? If this were combined with putting 
it out as a number of the regularly scheduled Bulletin 
instead of as a low-priority, single publication, wouldn’t 
we have a chance of getting our Directories at the begin- 
ning of the Fall term? 

I believe the members in non-academic positions are 
about equally likely to change their address in any given 
month; certainly there is no definite tendency for them to 
move on New Year’s day. Those in academic life are 
much more likely to change their address during the 
summer. As it is, even if the Directory could be pro- 
duced without any delay on January Ist, it would bea 
half year late for this group, the only one whose changes 
are seasonal. 

Most of us know where we are going to teach next year 
by some time in June. If not, we are worried! Why not 
ask for data on addresses in the Spring instead of the Fall 
and start setting type for the Directory in the Summer 
instead of in mid-Winter? I think most people would 
rather miss a few changes for a whole year than all of 
them for at least a half year. 

NEAL E, 
Yale University 


Note on Ethical Standards 


To the Editor: 

If it is proper and right, as Munn has proposed, that 
an author should credit others with the ideas he uses in 
the textbooks he writes, shouldn’t he also take responsi- 
bility for his criticism of others? In other words, if there 
are to be codes of ethics for writing textbooks, shouldn’t 
there also be a code for reviewing, and shouldn’t it be an 
established practice that those who express an opinion on 
psychology in print should be responsible for those 
opinions to the extent, at least, of signing their reviews? 

A violation of this elementary principle is illustrated 
by the review of the Encyclopedia of Psychology in the 
July 1947 issue of the American Library Association’s 
Subscription Books Bulletin. Since the review is un- 


signed, it is not clear that it was written by a psychologist 


or a committee of psychologists. Indeed, from internal 
evidence it would seem that the review was written by a 
proofreader, for most of the criticisms concern indexing, 
make-up, use of inverted headings, length of articles, 
alphabetizing, and running titles. There is also this gem 
in the first paragraph: “Of the over eighty contributors 
listed, the names of less than half appear in either Amer- 
ican Men of Science 1944 or Who’s Who in America 
1946-47.”” Evaluating a book on the basis of the 
authors’ established reputations is an evasion of the re- 
sponsibility the reviewer has of evaluating the material. 
GEORGE K. Moran 
Spring field College 


Publication of Business Research 


To the Editor: 
A survey of the “applied” titles published recently in 
the Psychological Abstracts shows a preponderance of 


articles in the clinical field. The recent change in the 
format of the Abstracts which groups applied non-clinical 


articles under the separate heading “Industrial and Other 
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Applications” serves to point up this comparison. The 
reasonable conclusion would be that “applied” is becom- 
ing almost synonymous with “clinical” psychology. But 
this does an injustice to psychologists in business and 
industry. 

Of course, much of the work done by business psy- 
chologists is not available for publication since it belongs 
to the client who commissioned it. But anyone familiar 
with the field knows that there is much material that is 
definitely suited to publication. But their fellow-psy- 
chologists rarely see reports of such work. Why? 

Two possibilities exist. Business psychologists gener- 
ally do not feel the same pressure for publication that 
affects their academic colleagues. Thus, they often lack 
the incentive to prepare their material for publication. 
But, perhaps more often, the material is published in a 
medium outside the range of the abstractors. In either 
event, valuable material is lost to the profession as a 
whole. 
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This situation could be remedied through the publica- 
tion of a special section in the Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology. This would be devoted to brief reports of new 
research in the applied non-clinical field, written by re- 
searchers who are interested in contributing to the 
development of applied psychology but who, heretofore, 
have been hindered by lack of time. 

As an additional service, this new section should cover 
articles of interest to the profession which appear in 
obscure media (the business “trade press”, for example). 
Written, perhaps, by a contributing editor, these summa- 
ries would help to integrate “business” and “academic 
applied” psychology. If the summaries are picked up by 
the Psychological Abstracts, “Industrial and Other Appli- 
cations” will take its place as a full-fledged member of 
the profession. 

ALFRED B. Upow 
Foote, Cone & Belding 


Prior Publication 


To the Editor: 

Being one of the few psychologists who belong to that 
“time when psychologists could keep up with almost 
everything their colleagues wrote”, I fully agree with 
Carroll C. Pratt that a scientific society ought not to 
“cause impecunious members to feel that the association 
regards their vanities as less deserving of being puffed up 
than those of their economically more favored com- 
petitors.” Admitting that early publication may be an 
advantage to the author, a compromise is possible. 
Permit an author to “buy” immediate publication of a 
self-written comprehensive abstract which should be of 
the nature of a real “preview” of the article, but not 
extending over more than one tenth of the pages of the 
article submitted simultaneously. Even an impecunious 
author could afford to “buy” that priority. And many 
a regular reader, after having read such a “preview,” 
would be delighted thus to have been aided in making up 
his mind whether he could afford to leave the “embel- 
lished” article on the regular publication date unread 
without risking a real loss of information. 

Max F. MEYER 
Miami, Florida 
To the Editor: 

In the May issue Dr. Bingham presents the case in 
favor of prior publication in the journals owned by the 
Association. He states the case ably, arguing chiefly 


from the premise of greatest good to the greatest number 
of readers. He does not, however, answer the principal 
objection to the policy. 

Rather he brushes aside the fact that the practice is 
undemocratic and that it makes for injustice with the 
assertion that “undemocratic” and “injustice” are 
“emotionally charged words.” Unfortunately for Dr. 
Bingham’s position, the issue involved is precisely one 
that calls for a value judgment. Prior publication means 
that a contributor can buy professional favor from the 
Association. It means that early attention to one’s 
scientific work can be purchased for cash. It means that 
the poor contributor is outdistanced by the rich con- 
tributor with the express aid and official approval of the 
Association. The policy is, therefore, undemocratic at 
its core. Dr. Bingham does not, and I think cannot, 
meet this objection. 

If it seems desirable to augment the size of the various 
APA journals; and if it seems necessary to pass the cost 
of this enlargement on to the contributors; then the fair 
arrangement would be for every author to pay a fee for 
publication. This policy would treat all authors alike 
and guarantee that each will benefit equally from the 
reduction in lag. 

GorDon W. ALLPORT 
Harvard University 


Psychologists in Telephone Directories 


To the Editor: 

Before too many teachers of psychology go off the deep 
end concerning the “horrors now occurring under the 
listing of ‘Psychologists’ in classified telephone directories 
of the nation,” let me give my opinion as a practicing 
psychologist: the psychological profession itself is largely 
at fault for any undesirable conditions that may exist. . . . 


I constantly feel the need for a more practical application 
of psychology. . . . 

There are a considerable number of highly trained and 
experienced psychologists throughout the nation who are 
not members of the APA. To condemn this group would 
be folly of the worst sort. Yet, it seems to be the opinion 
of a few who have expressed their views on this subject 
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that these individuals are quacks simply because they are 
not members of the APA. Ihave talked with and carried 
on correspondence with a few of these men and women. 
Their main criticism is that the APA is too largely domi- 
nated by college teachers and research-minded indi- 
viduals who are not business men. Personally I can see 
their point. 

Since the articles have not listed Dayton among the 
“horrors,”’ let us see what the situation is here. There 
are five names listed in the yellow pages. Three business 
cards carry four of these names. Of the five listed, two 
are members of the APA with PhD degrees. Non- 
members include the school psychologist hired by the 
Board of Education of the Dayton schools and a minister 
and his wife. The minister has a degree from Harvard 
College, is a member of the American Association of 


- Social Workers, and a member of the Board of Trustees 
of the County Mental Hygiene Society. His wife is 
listed as a psychoanalyst. Both are operating with the 
full approval of the proper county authorities. 

It is very evident that there is no quackery in 
Dayton—no “horrors.” I am of the opinion that a care- 
ful analysis throughout the nation will reveal that the 
situation is better than many suspect. 

Of course quackery should and must be stamped out, 
but why not permit the qualified practicing psychologists 
to have a hand in this? Too many boards and com- 
mittees of the APA concerned with the problem are 
dominated by college teachers who cannot be expected to 
assume the correct attitude toward the problem. 

R. D. Mac Nitt 
Institute of Psychological Services, Inc. 


Semantics vs. Therapeutics 


To the Editor: 

In recent years so much has been made of the pros and 
cons of differing therapeutic procedures that progress may 
be lost in the shuffle. . . . 

The discouraging results of a level of heightened emo- 
tional reaction is sharply drawn for us in the history of 
psychoanalysis. Those basically sound therapeutic tech- 
niques of analysis were lost for years to those who re- 
jected Freud. In return, the analysts were handicapped 
because they maintained a strong indifference to the con- 
tributions of science. This mutual exclusiveness was 
probably the result of acute unconscious feelings of 
inferiority. The current furor about the “two-point” 
scale of directive-nondirective therapy sounds ominously 
repetitious. 

The literature, if representative, indicates that we are 
more concerned with emotionally-toned words to describe 
therapeutic procedures than we are with the procedures. 


Differences in therapy hold our attention; universal 
problems seemingly are dull and unimportant. 

If our intense feelings eventually stimulate meaningful 
research and resulting integration of points of view, psy- 
chology may benefit. If, on the other hand, we debate 
the issue of which method is “client centered” and which 
is “democratic;” if we remain “emotionalized semanti- 
cists,”” both sides will lose. 

It is important to realize that this battle has con- 
tributed much to broaden the scope of psychological 
activity in psychotherapy. It is equally important to 
realize that it stems from our deep insecurity about our 
own skills. Without this recognition we cannot soon 
turn our attention from semantics to perfection of thera- 
peutic technique. 

Ray H. 
Minnesota Psychiatric Institute 


_ 


HELEN PEAK 


Chairman of the Department of Psychology, Connecticut College 
Recording Secretary, American Psychological Association 
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A COMPARISON OF THE STRENGTH AND 
WEAKNESS OF APA DIVISIONS 

The strength of a division of the APA can be 
measured, at least in part, by the interest which its 
members show in supporting the division activities. 
Since the reorganization of the APA in 1945, several 
simple indices of member interest in each division 
have been accumulating in the APA office. 

Data are presented for eight variables in the table. 
In the following paragraphs, each variable is defined, 
any special assumptions or interpretations necessary 
for its use are explained, and outstanding divisions, 
at either end of the scale, are named. 


SIZE OF DIVISIONS 


Definition: The total membership is listed for each 
division as of April 22, 1948. Previously elected 
members who resigned by not paying 1948 division 
dues are not included. 

Comparisons (Column 1): Divisions with fewer 
than 109 members are Esthetics, School, and Public 
Service. The largest divisions are Clinical and 
General. 


PERCENTAGE OF MEMBERS WHO RESIGNED THROUGH 
NONPAYMENT OF DUES 


Definition: The number and the percentage of 
members of each division who resigned through non- 
payment of division dues could be computed this 


year for the first time. Previously, extra payment 
for extra divisions had not been charged. 

Special methods and cases: Members who belonged 
to only one division were considered to have paid 
for it with their basic APA dues unless they spe- 
cifically stated that they did not wish to belong (as 
a few did). Members who belonged to more divi- 
sions than they wished to pay for checked the ones 
in which they preferred to retain membership, and 
omitted payment for the others. 

The number who resigned divided by the number 
who were elected to each division in 1947 gave the 
percentages shown in the table. 

Comparisons: The percentage of Fellows resign- 
ing was greatest for the Division of Teaching, next 
greatest for Educational, and next for Maturity. 
The percentage of the total membership resigning 
(Column 2) was greatest for Teaching. Maturity, 
Public Service, and Educational also had substantial 
numbers of resignations. 


In six divisions two per cent or fewer members re- 
signed: Physiological, SPSSI, Clinical, Industrial, 
School, and Guidance. 


PERCENTAGE DECLINING NOMINATION TO DIVISION 
OFFICES 


Definition: Each year the APA has conducted the 
elections for some divisions. In preparing the ballot 
it was necessary to ask the nominees if they were 
willing to serve if elected. The percentage of nom- 
inees who declined to serve is tabulated for each 
division separately for the past two years, and alse 
averaged. The tabulation is in percentages. For 
example, in 1947, 55 members of the Division of 
General were asked if they would serve in various 
offices of that division, and 34 declined. Therefore 
62 per cent declined the nominations. 

Special methods and cases: If the person nominated 
was not eligible, he was not regarded as declining. 

In most divisions, nominees are offered and are 
able to accept nomination for more than one office. 
The Division of Clinical, on the other hand, has rules 
which usually prevent the nominee from accepting 
more than one office. It is therefore not included 
in the comparison. 

Comparisons (Column 3): In 1947 and 1948 com- 
bined, the Division of General had 51 per cent of 
its nominees decline to run for offices; Child had the 
next highest percentage, 49. Theoretical-Experi- 
mental, Personality, Industrial and Public Service 
all had 30 per cent or more declinations. 

A number of people were nominated for several 
offices in one division or for offices in several divi- 
sions; the high percentage of declination in many 
divisions was an inevitable result. 

The zeros in 1948 for School and Military may be 
artifacts; the names of candidates who were unwill- 
ing to serve if elected may have been removed before 
the lists of nominees were sent to the APA office. 


NUMBER ‘OF PROGRAMS SPONSORED BY THE DIVISIONS 
AT APA MEETINGS 


Definition: The total number of programs spon- 
sored by each division in 1946, 1947, and 1948 was 
divided by the number of division members. The 
resulting figure is stated in terms of programs per 
100 members, an audience of usual size. The figure 
.7 for the Division of General means that this divi- 
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Measures of division strength and weakness 


| MEMBERS RESIGNING | 


THROUGH NON-PAY- 
MENT OF DUES 


PER CENT DECLINING 
| NOMINATION TO 
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DIVISION | Percentage of: 
| num | 1947 | 

| Fett. | AS |rotall 
887 | 45 | 9% 7%| 8% 62 
184 | 49 | 17 | 21 | 
Theor-Exper........... 456 | 36/ 3/10; 7 
5. Measurement........... $94 27; 1| 6] 19 
| 27 | 6| 8| 7| 43 
8. Personality | 487 | 34) 5| 8| 6| 25 
as | 4)—|—| 1] 
10, Esthetics.............. | 60 | 0/10} 6| 
12. | 812/13) 0| 2) 2| 
13. Consulting. .... 7 4 
| 184} 4/ 4] 2) 
15. Educational acs | 66 | 20; 9/14; ? 
16. School. .... | 2i 2) ? 
17. Guidance... | 438 | 1) 2) ? 
18. Pub. Service. | RizivRizZzisai & 
19, Military................| 168 | 14}. 7/14] 8] ? 
20. Maturity...............| 186 | 33 | 19 | 21 | 19 ? 


sion, with 537 members, scheduled a total of four 
programs in the three years. 

Special methods and cases: The 1946, 1947, and 
1948 Program issues of the American Psychologist 
were used as a basis for counting. Several assump- 
tions were necessary to obtain these figures. For 
example, each group of four papers (in 1947 and 
1948) was counted as one program (actually, Clinical 
programs in 1948 had nine papers). 

Comparisons (Column 4): In three years, the Divi- 
sion of Psychologists in Public Service has never 
sponsored a program. General has sponsored but .7 
per 100 members. Two other divisions with few pro- 
grams per 100 members are Child and Guidance. 

The Divisions of Physiological-Comparative and 
Military Psychology have been responsible for the 
most programs. 


PERCENTAGE ATTENDING 1947 BUSINESS MEETING 


Definition: The number estimated by the secretary 
of each division as attending the 1947 Business Meet- 
ing of the division in Detroit was divided by the 
total number of division members to give the 
percentage attending. 

Special methods and cases: Data were not available 
for two divisions, General and SPSSI. If the secre- 
tary gave a range, I selected the middle of it. If 
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DIVISION OFFICES | 
"Fen 00’ | "ar | voruwo | 
| MEMBERS | BUSINESS| 1948 AS FEL- | REQUIRE- 
| Aver-| IN3 | MEETING | evection | “70S | wewts ror 
1948 | age | FELLOWS 
6 | 7 8 
40 | 61 7 2% 587, 3% No 
18 | 37 | 2.7 6 51 2 Yes (?) 
37 | 36 3.3 24 57 2 Yes 
19|19| 23 | 9 54 2 | Yes 
| 14 | 16.3 | | 78 7 | Yes 
54/49) 14 / 6 | 52 1 | No 
399 | 23 | 10 | 87 0 No (?) 
? | ? 1 No 
8|17/| 3.3 | 165 48 0 Yes 
21 ?/] 88 | 19 72 15 Yes 
87 |] ? 12 Yes 
23 | 32 | 5.4 | 33 73 0 Yes 
6; 22] 9 | 4 0 No 
0| ?/} 46 | 81 90 0 Yes 
1.7 | 16 75 2 Yes 
27 | 30 | 0 21 52 2 No 
0; ? 1! 10.5 24 74 9 Yes 
0; ? | 5.1 7 50 1 No (?) 


he gave his and another’s estimate, I took the mean. 
When I had counted a division’s attendance last 
fall, I averaged our estimates. 

Two thousand people attended the APA meeting 
at Detroit, with roughly ten business meetings run- 
ning simultaneously. An average of 200 at each 
was therefore theoretically possible. The actual 
average was 44 members per business meeting. 

Comparisons (Column 5): The by-laws of several 
divisions define a quorum as 10 per cent of the mem- 
bers. Five divisions did not have that large an 
attendance: Teaching, Measurement, Child, Educa- 
tional, and Maturity. 

The three divisions with the largest percentage 
attending were Physiological, Industrial, and School. 


PER CENT VOTING IN 1948 ELECTION 


Definition: The APA conducted the 1948 elections 
for all but two divisions. The number of votes cast 
for officers in each division was divided by the total 
number of members in the division. 

Comparisons (Column 6): The highest percentage 
of members voting was in the Division of School 
Psychologists. Physiological, Clinical, Industrial, 


Guidance, and Military were all above average. 
The other ten divisions all had a return of approxi- 
mately 50 per cent. 
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PERCENTAGE OF NEW FELLOWS ELECTED IN 1947 


Definition: To become a Fellow in the APA, an 
Associate must be nominated by a division. The 
number elected in 1947 upon nomination by each 
division was divided by the present division mem- 
bership to obtain a percentage figure. 

Comparisons (Column 7): The following divisions 
presented no Fellow candidates to the APA Council 
of Representatives at Detroit: Personality, Esthetics, 
Industrial, Educational and School. Only one per 
cent of the division membership was elected as Fel- 
low by the Divisions of Child, SPSSI, and Maturity. 

On the other hand, the Division of Clinical suc- 
cessfully nominated as Fellows 15 per cent of their 
membership. The Division of Consulting nom- 
inated 12 per cent of their membership. Together, 
these two divisions nominated 75 per cent of all 
newly elected Fellows. The other 25 per cent were 
nominated by eleven different divisions. 


SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS FOR FELLOWS 


Definition: In the January 1947 and April 1948 
American Psychologist are lists of requirements for 
election as a Fellow in each division. Some divisions 
require nothing more than the minimum APA re- 
quirements. Other divisions have additional or 
more specialized requirements. 

The last column of the table is a check list of spe- 
cial requirements for Fellows. 

Special methods and cases: “Interest in the divi- 
sion” was not considered to be a special requirement. 
A division was considered to have special member- 
ship requirements only if education and/or experi- 
ence either beyond or more specialized than that 
demanded by the APA was demanded of the candi- 
date. 

The Division on the Teaching of Psyhcology has 
stated a special requirement, but did not apply it in 
1947. The Division of Personality has adopted a 
special requirement since April 1948. The Division 
on Maturity lists no special requirement, but in prac- 
tice, they did not elect Fellows without special re- 
view of their qualifications. 

Comparisons (Column 8): The divisions without 
special requirements at present are the Divisions of 
General, Teaching, Child, SPSSI, Educational, and 
Public Service. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


NUMBER OF VARIABLES ON WHICH 
DIVISION WAS: 
DIVISION 
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None of these variables is a measure of overall 
strength. A division can, for example, be small and 
still show up well on all other counts, as does the 
Division of Physiological and Comparative Psy- 
chology. Each variable is, however, in part deter- 
mined by the amount of interest the members have 
in their division’s affairs. In total, therefore, these 
eight variables give an approximate measure of the 
strength of each division. 

Since there is nothing better than personal judg- 
ment to use in combining the variables, I have sim- 
ply weighted all eight equally by tabulating the 
number of variables on which each division falls in 
the upper half or the lower half of all divisions. 

Divisions were classified in the upper half of each 
distribution on the following basis: 

. 350 or more members 
. 4% or fewer resignations 
3. 30% or fewer declining nominations 
. 3 or more programs per 100 members in 3 years 
. 16% or more attending business meeting 
. 57% or more voting 
. 2% or more elected as Fellows 
. Having special requirements for Fellows 

The summary shows the distribution of these vari- 

ables for each division.—HELEN WOLFLE 
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‘Psychological Notes and News 
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Chester Elijah Kellogg died on July 9 at his 
home in St. Lambert, Montreal. He was 59 years 
old, and had taught at McGill for 28 years. 


Frederic B. Knight, director of the Division of 
Education and Applied Psychology at Purdue Uni- 
versity, died unexpectedly on Saturday, June 19. 
He was 56 years old. 


Noel Keys, who had been professor of education 
at the University of California, died this spring. 


Alfred H. Holway died on June 1. He was a 
research associate with the Eastman Kodak Com- 


pany. 


David B. Rotman, director of the Psychiatric 
Institute of the Municipal Court of Chicago, died 
on June 6. 


Walter S. Hunter, with 64 other scientists and 
engineers of the wartime Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development, has been awarded the 
United States Medal for Merit in recognition of his 
outstanding services to the armed forces. The cita- 
tion, signed by President Truman, read in part as 
follows: “Dr. Hunter, as Chief of the Applied Psy- 
chology Panel, recognized that research on the 
psychological and physiological capacities of man in 
relation to the new instruments of warfare could 
contribute materially to the more effective utiliza- 
tion of both military personnel and instruments. 
His exceptional ability as a psychologist, and also 
as a leader, and his extremely effective liaison with 
the Services and with scientists in other fields of 
research, made his direction of the Panel most pro- 
ductive of useful results.” 

Frederick E. Terman, son of Lewis M. Terman, 
received the Medal for Merit for his work in elec- 
tronics. 


At the June Commencement of the University of 
Nebraska, Bertha Luckey was one of five persons 
given the Alumni Association’s distinguished service 
award. At the same Commencement, Guy T. 
Buswell was given the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws. 
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At the 58th annual Commencement exercises of 
Clark University, Carroll C. Pratt, chairman of the 
department of psychology at Princeton University, 
was awarded the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Science. 


The Vatican announced on May 30 that the Pope 
had appointed six new members to the Pontifical 
Academy of Sciences, including Herbert Sidney 
Langfeld, Stuart professor of psychology emeritus 
at Princeton University. Dr. Langfeld will go to 
Rome in the winter to accept his appointment. 


SSRC’s Committee on Social Science Personnel - 
appointed 18 research training fellows. Joe Ken- 
nedy Adams, PhM, University of Wisconsin, PhD 
candidate at Princeton University, was appointed in 
psychology. His research will deal with communi- 
cation analysis. SSRC’s Committee on Grants-in- 
Aid made the following grants to psychologists: 
David P. Boder, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
for a study of psychological and anthropological 
components in personal histories of displaced per- 
sons; J. P. Guilford, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, for a factor analysis of 65 tests developed by 
the Army Air Forces for the classification of aircrew 
personnel (renewal); William B. Michael, Prince- 
ton University, for an investigation of the factorial 
structure of reasoning, space, and visualization; 
Heinz Werner, Clark University, for completion of 
experimental studies of semantic and communicative 
aspects of language behavior (renewal). 


Bernard F. Reiss, Department of Animal Be- 
havior, American Museum of Natural History, has 
been awarded a grant-in-aid of $1000 by the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences for a study of the 
relation of diet to susceptibility to audiogenic and 
stress shock. 

Income from this source is available for research 
in any field of physical, mathematical, or social 
science. An award normally does not exceed $1,500. 

The next meeting,of the Permanent Science Fund 
Committee, in October 1948, will consider applica- 
tions received up to that time on forms which may 
be secured from the Chairman, John W. M. Bunker, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 
39, Massachusetts. 
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The Board of Trustees of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion has made a grant to Princeton University of 
$45,000 for research on the psychology of perception 
under the direction of Carroll C. Pratt during a 
three-year period. Certain of the studies will be 
done in collaboration with Adelbert Ames, Jr., and 
will make use of apparatus which he has designed at 
the Hanover Institute. 


George Horsley Smith, formerly of Princeton 
University, has been appointed associate professor 
of psychology in the Newark College of Arts and 
Sciences of Rutgers University. He will continue as 
research associate in the Office of Public Opinion 
Research at Princeton. 


Kendon R. Smith, formerly of Princeton Uni- 
versity, will in the fall join the staff of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 


John T. Cowles, formerly director of research of 
the Air Training Command, AAF, Randolph Field, 
has accepted a position with the Educational Testing 
Service at Princeton. 


Glenn V. Ramsey, formerly associate professor 
at Princeton University, will become a professor at 
the University of Texas beginning with the fall 
semester. He will have charge of the clinical train- 


ing program. 


Bert F. Green, Jr., formerly a student at Yale 
University, and Warren S. Torgerson, formerly at 
the University of Wisconsin, have been awarded the 
first Psychometric Fellowships, established this year 
by the Educational Testing Service for graduate 
study at Princeton University. The fellowships, 
which are normally renewable, provide $2,200 an- 
nually. 


P. S. deQ. Cabot has just returned from a trip 
to Great Britain where he surveyed personnel prob- 
lems in industry. He has joined the staff of Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton, 135 South LaSalle St., Chicago, 
as consultant in personnel relations. Previously he 
was national director of employment and develop- 
ment for the Rexall Drug Company. 

Dr. Cabot was recently given the English award of 
the King’s Medal for Service in the Cause of Freedom 
in World War II. 
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Nathaniel L. Gage, at present assistant professor 
at Purdue University, has accepted a position as 
assistant professor of education at the University 
of Illinois, beginning with the fall semester. 


Karl M. Dallenbach, formerly of Cornell Uni- 
versity, has accepted a position as distinguished 
service professor at the University of Texas. 


Dorothy C. Adkins, formerly head of the Test 
Development Unit of the Civil Service Commission, 
has accepted a position as professor of psychology at 
the University of North Carolina. 


Charles Dollard was elected president of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York in May. He has 
been associated with the organization since 1938, 
Mr. Dollard is also chairman of the Panel on Human | 
Relations and Morale of the Research and Develop- 
ment Board of the Department of National Defense. 

The total assets of the Carnegie Corporation are 
now valued at $170,322,715. Since, according to its 
charter, the income is to be used “for the advance- 
ment and diffusion of knowledge and understand- 
ing’’, it frequently figures in psychological news. 


The Office of Education has set up a “National 
Clearing House” on information on the social sci- 
ences. The director of the new unit is Claude E. 
Hawley, wartime chief under General MacArthur 
of psychological warfare against Japan. He will be 
assisted by J. Laurence Phalan, formerly an econom- 
ics professor of Middlebury College. The section 
will be staffed, it is planned, by experts in the fields 
of anthropology, psychology, sociology, history, 
economics, geography and political science. One 
of the first functions of the new agency will be to 
study the relation of atomic development to these 
subjects. 


Leonard Cohen, formerly of the University of 
Miami, is now professor of psychology at Lincoln 
Chiropractic College at Indianapolis. He is also 
lecturing in psychology at Purdue University’s In- 
dianapolis Center. 


Zed H. Burns, formerly vocational counselor in 
the Guidance Center at the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute and now teaching in the College of Educa- 
tion of the University of Alabama, has accepted ap- 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Ralph H. Gundlach 


The Western Psychological Association elected 
Ralph H. Gundlach president for 1948-49. 


Lillian G. Portenier 


The Rocky Mountain Branch of the American 
Psychological Association elected Lillian G. Portenier 
president for 1948-49. 


pointment as professor of education at the Mis- 
sissippi State College for Women. 


R. H. Waters has been appointed professor in the 
department of psychology at the College of Wooster, 
Ohio. He was formerly professor of psychology at 
the University of Arkansas. 


Murray Sherman has accepted the position of 
psychologist at Bellevue Hospital, beginning Sep- 
tember first. He was formerly psychologist at Har- 
lem Valley State Hospital. 


E. Kenneth Carpenter, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts at Fort Devans, is the new 
director of guidance and head of the psychology de- 
partment at Nichols College, Dudley, Massachu- 
setts. 


Thelma G. Alper, formerly lecturer at Harvard 
University, has accepted the position of associate 
professor at Clark University. 


O. Hobart Mowrer, now director of the Psycho- 
Educational Clinic at Harvard University, has ac- 
cepted an appointment as research professor of 
psychology in the Graduate College of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


Donald V. McGranahan of Harvard University 
has been appointed senior social affairs officer of the 
Department of Social Affairs of the Secretariat of the 
United Nations at Lake Success. His work will be 
primarily concerned with research in social science 
as related to the United Nations. 


McEldin Trawick joined the staff of Esso Stand- 
ard Oil Company as industrial psychologist. He 
was formerly with the Klein Institute. 


Edward S. Bordin resigned from his position at 
the State College of Washington to accept the posi- 
tion of chief of the counseling division of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan’s Bureau of Psychological Services 
and associate professor in the department of psy- 
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chology. This summer Dr. Bordin taught at the 
University of Minnesota. 


Albert J. Latham of the University of Pittsburgh 
has accepted an assistant professorship in the depart- 
ment of psychology at the University of Louisville. 


Raymond A. Katzell of the University of Ten- 
nessee has been appointed associate professor of in- 
dustrial psychology at Syracuse University. 


Thomas W. Kennelly will be associate professor 
and the new director of the Psychological Clinic 
which was established last January at the University 
of Buffa'o. Dr. Kennelly has been director of the 
Research and Guidance Department of the Board 
of Education of Niagara Falls. 


Irvin S. Wolf will join the department of psychol- 
ogy of the University of North Carolina in Septem- 
ber 1948. He is now on the faculty at the University 
of Buffalo. 


J. E. Wallace Wallin, retired director of special 
education in Delaware, upon the conclusion of his 
visiting professorship in the Milwaukee State Teach- 
ers College, will become visiting professor of clinical 
psychology at Upsala College, East Orange, New 
Jersey, the twenty-fifth institution in which he has 
taught. 


C. G. Browne has resigned his position as instruc- 
tor at the Ohio State University and in September 
will join the staff of the department of psychology 
at Wayne University as assistant professor, teaching 
courses in personnel and industrial psychology. 


Catherine M. Call, for the last four years a psy- 
chologist with the Michigan State Department of 
Mental Health, will this fall become a mental health 
consultant at Lansing for the same department. 


Carl L. Anderson joined the Mental Hygiene 
Division of USPHS on July 1 as consultant in clinical 


psychology, District Office No. 3, Chicago. Prior to 
this appointment, he was assistant branch chief 
clinical psychologist of the VA at Richmond, 
Virginia. 


Lawrence A. Riggs, dean of students of Wil- 
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lamette University, has been named DePauw 
University’s first dean of students. He will be in 
charge of the student counseling program and will 
have general oversight of the Placement Bureau, the 
Bureau of Testing and Research, and the University 
Health Service. 


Martin D. Jenkins, former professor of educa- 
tion at Howard University, Washington, D. C., has 
been elected president of Morgan State College, 
Baltimore, Maryland, effective July 1. 


John H. Rohrer, professor of psychology at the 
University of Oklahoma, has recently been appointed 
director of the University’s newly organized Council 
of Social Research. 


Douglas G. Ellison has been named chairman of 
the department of psychology at Indiana University. 
New appointments to the staff there include Irving 
J. Saltzman, formerly of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, at the rank of assistant professor; Cletus J. 
Burke, formerly of the State University of Iowa, at 
the rank of assistant professor; and Emanuel K. 
Beller, formerly of the State University of Iowa, at 
the rank of instructor. 


Arthur Lichtenstein, at present associate pro- 
fessor of education and assistant professor of medical 
psychology at the Johns Hopkins University, has re- 
signed to accept the position of director of special 
services for pupils in the Baltimore public school 
system, beginning in September. 


Jacob Koekebakker, Director of the Mental 
Hygiene Division of the Institute of Preventive 
Medicine, the Netherlands, has been visiting institu- 
tions in this country interested in research on social 
problems in industry. 


Olive King Bray has accepted a position as per- 
sonnel psychologist with the American Friends 
Service Committee in Philadelphia. She was for- 
merly at Rockford College. 


D. W. Harding of Bedford College for Women, 
University of London, is the new editor of the British 
Journal of Psychology (General Section). He takes 
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the place of Sir Frederic Bartlett who has retired 
after twenty-four years as editor. 


Philip I. Sperling of the University of Michigan 
has been appointed to the faculty in psychology at 
Bennington College, beginning in the fall. 


Daniel Robert Miller, formerly Rosenberg 
Fellow at Stanford University, has accepted a posi- 
tion at the University of Michigan. 


DeWitt E. Sell has been appointed professor and 
head of the department of psychology at Huntingdon 
College, Montgomery, Alabama. 


William C. Biel, formerly of Denison University, 
is now a research psychologist with the Psychology 
Branch, Aero-Medical Laboratory, Air Materiel 
Command, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Day- 


ton, Ohio. 


Emma Spaney resigned her position as assistant 
director of the department of measurement and 
guidance of the National League of Nursing Educa- 
tion to join the department of psychology at Queens 


College, New York. 


William H. Hooper is now a psychologist (Per- 
sonal Counselor) for the VA Center at Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. He was formerly with the VA in Denver. 


Fillmore Sanford, formerly assistant professor 
at University of Maryland, will next year go to 
Haverford College. 


Urie Bronfenbrenner, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, has joined the department of 
psychology of Cornell University. 


Irving Lorge, director of the Institute for Psycho- 
logical Research of Teachers College, Columbia, has 
this summer been on the staff of the University of 
Puerto Rico. 


Frances K. Graham, formerly of the department 
of neuropsychiatry of Washington University, will 
next year become an instructor at Barnard College. 


Paul E. Eiserer has accepted an appointment as 
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assistant professor of education and psychology at 
the University of Oregon, beginning in June. 


Francis A. Young of Ohio State University and 
F. Dudley Klopfer of the University of Michigan 
will become instructors, beginning in the fall, at the 
State College of Washington. 


Helmer R. Mykiebust, director of research and 
child study at the New Jersey School for the Deaf, 
has been appointed associate professor of audiology 
in the School of Speech, Northwestern University, 
beginning in July. 


Charles E. Hamilton, who received his PhD 
from the University of Iowa in January, has been 
appointed assistant professor at Montana State 
University. 


Nathan Israeli has been on leave of absence from 
the Standards and Special Studies Section, Personnel 
Classification Division, U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, to teach at Long Island University for the 
summer session. 


Joseph B. Margolin is doing research in group 
psychotherapy at the Washington School of Psychia- 
try. He was formerly with the Montgomery County 
(Maryland) Mental Hygiene Clinic. 


Charles A. Ullmann, formerly of the Personnel 
Research and Procedures Branch, AGO, has joined 
the staff of the USPHS experimental-demonstration 
Mental Hygiene Clinic serving Prince Georges 
County, Maryland. 


Ailene Morris of the University of North Caro- 
lina has accepted the position of research psychol- 
ogist at the US Naval Medical Research Laboratory, 
New London, Connecticut. 


Howard H. Kendler, at present assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology at the University of Colorado, 
has been appointed associate professor at University 
Heights College, New York University, beginning in 
the fall. 


Glen Heathers has joined the YMCA National 
Council at 347 Madison Avenue, New York, to con- 
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duct a research study of the international relations 
aspects of the YMCA program. He was formerly 
with SSRC. 


Edna A. Maisner, formerly clinical psychologist 
with the Ohio State Bureau of Juvenile Research, is 
now research associate in clinical psychology at the 
Wayne County Training School. 


Ronald R. Greene has been made head of the 
department of psychology at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 


Chailes H. Toll, professor of psychology at 
Amherst College, has become professor emeritus. 


Karl Kryter, formerly of Washington University, 
is leav:ng to head the Psychology Branch of the 
Medical Section in the headquarters of the Strategic 
Air Command. 


Kari F. Heiser has been appointed to a newly- 
created position in the office of the American Psy- 
chological Association. He will serve as the admin- 
istrative officer of the Committee on Training in 
Clinical Psychology. Accompanied in each case by 
a member of the committee, he will visit the universi- 
ties offering graduate work in clinical psychology. 
Two- or three-day visits at each university will allow 
Dr. Heiser and the committee member time to review 
their report with the department chairman before 
they leave the university. On the basis of these re- 
ports the Committee will revise the list of approved 
universities published on page 318. After the new 
list is prepared, the Committee hopes to establish a 
policy of reviewing each university only every three 
or four years instead of every year as it has been 
doing in the past few years. 

The United States Public Health Service has made 
a grant of $12,000 to the APA to cover the expenses 
of the Committee for the coming year. 

Dr. Heiser will begin his appointment September 
1. Visits to the universities will begin about Octo- 
ber 1. 


The Research and Development Group, Logistics 
Division, Department of the Army, has appointed 
a liaison committee between the American Psycho- 
logical Association and the Department of the Army 


on matters of mutual concern. Any branch of the 
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Army is free to seek psychological advice through 
this committee. The committee, in turn, is author. 
ized to approach the Army on matters where it be- 
lieves assistance may be rendered. The members 
of the committee are: Jerome S. Bruner, Harvard 
University; Mitchell Dreese, George Washington 
University; John W. Gardner, Carnegie Corporation 
of New York; Carl I. Hovland, Yale University; 
William E. Kappauf, Princeton University; Rensis 
Likert, University of Michigan; Neal E. Miller, Yale 
University; Marion W. Richardson, Richardson, 
Bellows, Henry & Co.; Carroll L. Shartle, Ohio 
State University; and Dael Wolfle, American Psy- 
chological Association, chairman. 


Grosvenor B. Pearson, director of the Western 
State Psychiatric Institute and Clinic, Pittsburgh, 
has announced the following reorganization of the 
division of neurophysiology in the Department of 
Research: Robert A. Patton has been named research 
neurophysiologist and head of the Animal Research 
Laboratory. Newly appointed resident fellows are 
Roger W. Russell, associate professor of psychology 
at the University of Pittsburgh; John F. Pierce, 
instructor in electrical engineering at Pittsburgh; 
Harry W. Brain, lecturer; and Francis J. Pilgrim, 
student assistant at Pittsburgh. 

A research grant of $6,120 has been received from 
the USPHS for a continuation of the present re- 
search program dealing with the effects of electro- 
shock convulsions on learning and retention in the 
rat. In addition, a grant of $5,600 has been re- 
ceived from the Williams-Waterman Fund of the Re- 
search Corporation, New York, for the investigation 
of the effects of glutamic acid and other amino-acids 
on learning in the rat. 


The Catholic members of the APA, as they did 
last year at Detroit, are again planning a luncheon 
and meeting during the convention in Boston. The 
business of this meeting will be the consideration of 
further steps in the formation of an organization of 
the Catholic members of the APA. The aim of the 
proposed organization will be to advance the in- 
terests of psychology in Catholic circles. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


John D. Coakley, Jesse Orlansky, Ralph C. Chan- 
yell and Martin A. Tolcott, formerly with the 
Division of Bio-Mechanics of the Psychological 
Corporation, have joined the staff of Dunlap, Morris 
ad Associates, Inc. Dr. Coakley will be vice-presi- 
dent and Dr. Orlansky, secretary. The new address 
of this organization is 10 East 49th Street, New York 
17, New York. 


The department of psychology at Emory Uni- 
versity announces the following appointments: asso- 
ciate professors, James C. Dixon and Sam C. Webb; 
as assistant professor, William Bevan, Jr.; and as 
instructor, John E. Muthard. 


The University of California at Berkeley had many 
visiting lecturers this summer, including, Norman 
Cameron, University of Wisconsin; Wayne Dennis, 
University of Pittsburgh; William M. Lepley, Penn- 
ylvania State College; Gretchen Ann Magaret, 
University of Wisconsin; Quinn McNemar, Stanford 
University; Donald Adams, Duke University; Roger 
Barker, University of Kansas; Allison Davis, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Bruce Fisher, Fresno State Col- 
lege; Thomas M. French, Institute of Psychoanalysis, 
Chicago; and Robert MacLeod, Cornell University. 


The department of psychology of the University of 
Washington announces the following changes in staff 
appointments: Sidney W. Bijou, formerly at In- 
diana University, has been appointed associate 
professor of psychology and director of the Child 
Development Clinic. Edmund E. Dudek, formerly 
at Purdue, has been appointed assistant professor 
of psychology and director of testing and test re- 
search in the university’s Division of Testing. Allen 
L. Edwards has been promoted to professor of psy- 
chology. George P. Horton has been appointed ex- 
ecutive officer, Department of Correspondence Study, 
as well as retaining his position in the department 
of psychology. Kenneth F. Thomson, formerly at 
Ohio State, has been appointed assistant professor 
of psychology. Roger Brown Loucks has been ap- 
pointed executive officer of the department and 
professor of psychology. 


The Personnel Research Section of the AGO has 
had a number of personnel changes in recent months. 
Donald E. Baier has been designated chief of the sec- 
tion, replacing Edwin R. Henry, who resigned to 
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join Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Co., Inc. E. 
Donald Sisson has been named assistant chief of the 
section and chief for technical operations and con- 
trol; Charles I. Mosier has been named chief for re- 
search and analysis. 

Chiefs or acting chiefs of units are as follows: 
Hubert H. Brogden, John B. Carroll, Wilton P. 
Chase, Harry H. Harman, Erwin K. Taylor, Julius 
Uhlaner, and Louise R. Witmer. 

Approximately twenty new professional employees 
ranging in grade from P-2 to P-5 have been added to 
the staff of the section. 


The department of psychology at North Carolina 
State College announces the development of an Ap- 
plied Psychology Laboratory. It will work with the 
Engineering and Textile schools and other technical 
departments on problems in applied visual and audi- 
tory research, industrial training, analysis of indus- 
trial motor skills, and design of equipment. Addi- 
tions to the staff include Key L. Barkley as professor 
of psychology and director of the new laboratory, 
and William Westberg as assistant professor of 
psychology. 


Skidmore College announces the following changes 
in the department of psychology: Theophile Krawiec 
will be chairman of the department; Carl E. Smith 
and Orpha Maust Lough have resigned; Arthur H. 
Dohlstrom has been appointed assistant professor; 
Robert Lee Anderson has been appointed instructor; 
John I. Daniel has been appointed instructor in re- 
ligion; and Theodora H. Daniel has been appointed 
assistant in education and psychology. 


At its ninth annual meeting in Philadelphia, the 
Rorschach Institute adopted a new constitution which 
expands the scope of the organization to include the 
entire field of projective techniques. Membership 
is extended to persons qualified in techniques other 
than the Rorschach method. The name of the or- 
ganization was changed to The Society for Projective 
Techniques and-the Rorschach Institute, Inc. The 
following officers were elected: Theodora Abel, 
president; Solomon Machover, vice-president; Ed- 
ward M. L. Burchard, secretary; Bessie B. Burge- 
meister, treasurer; Bruno Klopfer, editor; Camilla 
Kemple, executive editor. 
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Lloyd N. Yepsen has been named executive vice- 
president of the American Association on Mental 
Deficiency. He will have the duties of establishing 
a central administrative office and the responsibility 
for coordinating the Association’s activities. The 
address of the new office is Washington Crossing, 
New Jersey. 


The psychology department of the University of 
California at Berkeley reports that it will probably 
be able to accept in September, 1948, only a frac- 
tion of the new students making application for grad- 
uate training in clinical psychology. No one should 


make plans to enter California’s training program 
without first communicating with the Dean of the 
Graduate Division in order that assurance may be 
obtained that the department can accept him. 


Errata. The following clerical errors in the 1948 
Directory have been reported. Page 68: Alethea 
Davenport’s correct address is 1817 N. 59th St., 
rather than 181, as printed. Page 331: M. Erik 
Wright’s correct address is 4907 Pierson St. rather 
than 3907. Pages 346 and 348: Read Tudden- 
ham was omitted from the Associate membership 
rolls of Divisions 7 and 8. Page 345: Frances Sobel 
is a Fellow in Division 7. Pages 347 and 348: 
Howard Spoerl is an Associate rather than a Fellow 
in Division 8. Page 359: Earl W. Seibert’s name 
was incorrectly listed as a Fellow in Division 17; he 
is also, and correctly, listed as an Associate. Page 
362: Stephen M. Corey is incorrectly listed as a 
Fellow in Division 20. Page 379: the Pennsylvania 
Psychological Association was omitted from the list 
of affiliated societies. The date of affiliation is 
1937. Page 392: East was left out of East St. Louis 
as Dr. Menger’s geographical location. 

The answers to other questions concerning the 
Directory can be given in general form. There are 
approximately 800 1948 Associates who were not 
listed in the 1948 Directory. The Directory was 
already in press in the time of their election. 

Student, State, and Division Affiliates of the APA 
are not members. The word member is reserved for 
the Associates, Fellows, and Life Members. There- 
fore the “Alphabetical List of Members of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association,”’ as found on pages 1 
to 337 of the 1948 Directory, includes no affiliates. 

Division Affiliates were not separately listed under 
the divisions. SPSSI has many members in thisclass, 
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but theotherdivisionsof the APA have small numbers, 


An Annual Review of Psychology is to be published 
under the auspices of Annual Reviews, Inc., Volume 
I to appear early in 1950. The preliminary organiza. 
tion is now complete. Calvin P. Stone and Donald 
W. Taylor of Stanford University will serve as Editor 
and Associate Editor, respectively. The Editorial 
Committee will consist of the following: John E. 
Anderson, University of Minnesota; John G. Darley, 
University of Minnesota; Clarence H. Graham, 
Columbia University; Carl I. Hovland, Yale Uni- 
versity; and James G. Miller, University of Chicago, 

It is intended that in the new Review the editorial 
policies which govern the Annual Review of Bio 
chemistry, the Annual Review of Physiology, and the 
Annual Review of Microbiology will be maintained. 
The subject matter will consist of critical appraisals 
of research in the major fields of psychology. Sub- 
jects of greatest activity will be reviewed annually, 
while those of lesser activity, ‘together with any 
topics which encompass small divisions of the field, 
will be reviewed biennially. 


The American Board of Examiners in Professional 
Psychology, since the publication of its Official 
Bulletin under date of 1 March 1948, has held two 
additional meetings, at which diplomas were awarded 
to 194 candidates. This brings the total number of 
diplomas awarded by the Board up to 428. 

There is published herewith the alphabetical list 
of all diplomates in the three fields awarded at the 
April and June meetings. These diplomas have 
been awarded to the candidates with full waiver of 
formal examination on the basis of a review of 
individual qualifications. 

The Board has received, as of 1 July, 975 applica- 
tions under the so-called ‘“‘grandfather” clauses. A 
full report of the Board’s actions on these candidacies 
will be given at the September meeting of the 
American Psychological Association. 

In completing its task of reviewing the candidacies 
of senior members in the professional fields, the 
Board has found it necessary to establish certain 
policies about which it believes the APA membership 
should be informed. 

With respect to the matter of endorsement of 
candidates by colleagues in psychology, the Board 
has been most gratified by the careful and thoughtful 
endorsements furnished in the great majority of 
cases. Two problems, however, have emerged as 
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matters of Board policy. At the April meeting, it 
was voted that Board members themselves should no 
jonger serve as endorsers for candidates applying for 
diplomas. It is our belief that we will maintain 
geater impartiality if we are not involved in endorse- 
ments in individual cases. In the second place, the 
following motion was voted, also, at the April meet- 
ing: “If a candidate furnishes as endorser his 
immediate superior or a colleague in his department 
or organization, he must, in addition, furnish an 
equivalent number of endorsers from outside that 
department or organization.” It was the feeling of 
the Board that, while endorsements of immediate 
superiors or immediate colleagues could be most 
illuminating, additional endorsements would also be 
valuable in such cases and might forestall any pro- 
fessional difficulties that may arise. 

The new application form for the diplomas of the 
Board will carry the modifications of instructions 
about endorsements made necessary by these two 
motions. 

Individual diplomates have written in to ask about 
the policy of publicizing diplomate status in their 
local communities. It is obvious that legitimate 
publicity might appropriately be given to diplomate 
status in view of the general objectives of the APA 
and this Board. However, it was equally apparent 
to the Board that any policy regarding publicity 
should be reviewed in the light of general APA policy. 
Therefore, at the April meeting the following motion 
was unanimously passed: “It was voted that a sub- 
committee of the Board be appointed by the Presi- 
dent to draft a policy statement regarding the 
publicity to be given to diplomate status by indi- 
vidual diplomates of the Board. By this vote, the 
sub-committee is also instructed to place a draft of 
its proposals in the hands of Dr. Tolman and Dr. 
Allport in time for review and incorporation in any 
reports they plan to make at the September 1948 
meetings of the APA.” 

There is published, also, with this article the 
oficial audit of the American Board of Examiners 
as of 31 December 1947. Publication in the Ameri- 
can Psychologist was recommended at the April 
meeting of the Board. 

The membership of the APA has continued to be 
most cooperative in the work of the Board and most 
patient in awaiting its actions. Members of the 
Board are deeply grateful for the good-will of the 
Association and plan to give a more complete 
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account of their activities at the Boston meetings in 
September. Copies of the Official Bulletin are still 
available in the Office of the Secretary-Treasurer for 
those APA members who were not reached in the 
complete APA mailing. 


BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1947 
Assets 
Cash: 
Demand deposit in University 
State Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota $13,315.54 
15.00 $13,330.53 
Office equipment................ $286.24 
Less reserve for depreciation. .. . 14.31 271.9: 


102.60 


$13, 886.81 


Incorporation expense........... 


Liabilities and Reserve 

Liability for payroll taxes and taxes withheld 
from employees. ................. 

Reserve for expenses to be incurred in giving 
examinations, issuing diplomas, etc. (excess 
of receipts over expenses for period ended 


$60.44 


13,826.37 


$13,886.81 
Statement of Receipts and Expenses 
Period from April 23, 1947 to December 31, 1947 


Candidacy fees received. .................. $17,275.00 
Examination fees received................... 300.00 


$17,575.00 


Expenses: 
Office salaries............. 
Traveling expenses. . 
Office supplies and miscellaneous 
Telephone and telegraph. ..... . 
Insurance expense............. 
Depreciation of office equipment. . 


$1,036.62 
1,729.59 
913.39 
31.81 
18.54 
4.37 
14.31 
Excess of receipts over expenses transferred 
to reserve for expenses to be incurred. .. . 
Statistical Data 
Candidacy fees received ($25.00 each): 
Without applications............ 


$13,826.37 


680 
11 


Examination fees received ($25.00 each)... .. . 12 


(From the audit of Touche, Niven, Bailey & Smart, Certified 
Public Accountants) 
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In Volume 3, Number 5, of the American Psychologist (May 1948), the American Board of Exam. 
ners in Professional Psychology announced the award of its diplomas to 234 members of the APA iy 
the indicated professional specialties. The Board herewith announces the award of its diplomas to a 
additicnal 194 members in the indicated professional specialties. These diplomas have been awarde 
to senior members in professional] fields of psychology, on the basis of a review of individual qual. 


fications. 


CLINICAL 


Abel, Theodora Mead 
Achilles, Edith Mulhall 
Adams, Clifford R. 
Alper, Thelma G. 
Anderson, Gladys Lowe 
Angyal, Alice F. 
Arlitt, Ada Hart 
Bacon, Margaret Keller 
Ball, Robert J. 
Bayley, Nancy 
Beechley, Robert M. 
Belcher, Esther L. 
Bradway, Katherine P. 
Brantly, Mary L. 
Bridgman, Olga 
Brockbank, Margaret 
Halleran 
Bromberg, Ruth Lambert 
Browne, Catherine 
Burruss, Genette 
Cabot, P. Sidney de Q. 
Calabresi, Renata 
Castner, Burton M. 
Challman, Robert C. 
Collier, Rex M. 
Colm, Hanna Nicolassen 
Combs, Arthur W. 
Cooper, Max 
Cutts, Norma E. 
Dollard, John 
Dorcus, Roy M. 
Edwards, Frances M. 
Eisenson, Jon 
Elliott, Merle H. 
Elwood, Mary I. 
Fairbanks, Grant 
Fernald, Mabel R. 
Fite, Mary D. 
Font, Marion McK. 
Franklin, John F. 
Frith, Gladys D. 
Fromm, Erika O. 
Giblette, Catherine T. 
Gilbert, Harry B. 
Grauel, Claire Kearse 
Hallowell, Dorothy K. 
Hamlin, Roy M. 
Harris, Daniel H. 
Hartman, A. Arthur 


Heiser, Karl F. 
Held, Omar C. 
Hellersberg, Elisabeth F. 


Herness, Christina Wright 


Holsopple, James Q. 


Holway, Amy Richardson 


Hovey, Henry B. 
Hultsch, Catharine L. 
Israel, Hyman A. 
Johnson, Wendell 
Kammerer, Robert C. 
Kendig, Isabelle V. 
Kirk, Virginia 
Kitzinger, Helen 
Klinger, Pauline 

Koch, Helen L. 

Kohs, Samuel C. 
Krugman, Judith I. 
Layman, Emma McCloy 
Mailloux, Noel 
Marshall, Helen 
Maurer, Katharine M. 
Maxfield, Kathryn E. 
McCarthy, Dorothea 
McCaulley, Selinda 
McDowell, Elizabeth D. 
McNeill, Harry V. 
Menger, Clara 

Meyer, Edith 

Mitchell, Mildred B. 
Moore, Roland C. 
Mueller, Alfred D. 
Myklebust, Helmer R. 
Newman, Sidney H. 
O’Kelly, Lawrence I. 
Otness, H. Robert 
Page, Marjorie L. 
Peatman, Lillie Burling 
Perce, Frances Crandell 
Peters, Henry N. 
Peters, Marie W. 
Phillips, Wendell S. 
Pruski, Beatrice Candee 
Ramsdell, Donald A. 
Rapaport, David 
Reichard, Suzanne K. 


Reichenberg-Hackett, Wally 


Reiman, M. Gertrude 
Rhinehart, Jesse Batley 
Roberts, A. Dudley 


Roberts, Katherine E. 
Rogers, Lawrence S. 
Ross, Robert T. 


Rothschild, Mary Lasater 


Sanford, R. Nevitt 
Scherer, Isidor W. 
Schmidt, Hermann O. 
Sears, Pauline Snedden 
Selling, Lowell S. 
Skodak, Marie P. 
Sobel, Frances S. 
Spirer, Jess 
Stauffacher, James C. 
Stogdill, Ralph M. 
Stone, Robert 

Street, Roy F. 

Swan, Carla 

Tenney, Edward V. 
Thompson, William H. 
Tomkins, Silvan S. 
Troup, Evelyn 
Tulchin, Simon H. 
Wallace, Ramona 
Walters, Sister Annette 
Washburn, Ruth W. 
Watson, Gladys H. 
Watson, Robert I. 
Weimer, Clara B. 
Weiss, Herman R. 
Williams, Gertha 
Williams, Griffith W. 
Wolpe, Zelda S. 
Woods, Elizabeth L. 
Wyatt, Frederick 
Young, Florene M. 


INDUSTRIAL 


Bittner, Reign H. 
Blum, Milton L. 
Bois, Joseph S. A. 
Brown, Ralph R. 
Burtt, Harold E. 
Case, Harry W. 
Clarke, Walter V. 
Cleeton, Glen U. 
Crissey, Orlo L. 
Dunlap, Jack W. 
Henry, Edwin R. 
Herrington, Lovic P. 
Janney, J. Elliott 


Marrow, Alfred J. 
McQuitty, Louis L 
Moore, Bruce V. 
Mosier, Charles I. 
Page, Richard M. 
Petrullo, Luigi 
Rechetnick, Joseph 
Rundquist, Edward A 
Solomon, Richard S 
Taylor, Erwin K. 
Thomson, William A 
Tucker, Anthony C. 
Uhrbrock, Richard S$ 


COUNSELING AND 
GUIDANCE 


Adams, Frederick J 
Arnold, Dwight L. 
Averill, Lawrence A 
Barrett, Dorothy M 
Bedell, Ralph C. 
Berger, Evelyn Miller 
Bond, Elden A. 
Brown, Forrest D. 
Bryant, Hilda Green 
Dreese, Mitchell 
Dunlap, James M. 
Dysinger, Wendell S 
Evans, M. Catharine 
Fouracre, Maurice H 
Hegge, Thorleif G. 
Herring, Amanda 
Hess, Lawrence W. 
Jenkins, Martin D. 
Kirchheimer, Barbara A. 
Krathwohl, William C 
Larsen, Robert P. 


MacKenzie, Barbara Kruger 


Peatman, John G. 
Porter, Rutherford B 
Rothney, John W. M. 
Schubert, Herman J. P 
Scott, Cecil W. 

Super, Donald E. 
Traxler, Arthur F. 
Weitzman, Ellis 
Wesman, Alexander G 
Wilson, Milbourne O 
Wilson, Phyllis C. 
Wood, Austin B. 
Wrightstone, J. Wayne 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Second International Symposium on Feelings 
and Emotions will be sponsored by the Loyal Order 
of Moose, with the cooperation of the University of 
Chicago, on October 28, 29, and 30, 1948. The 
symposium, under the general chairmanship of 
Martin L. Reymert, director of the Mooseheart 
Laboratory for Child Research, is held on the occa- 
sion of the twentieth anniversary of the publication, 
“The Wittenberg Symposium on Feelings and 
Emotions.” A. J. Carlson, professor emeritus of 
physiology at the University of Chicago, is honorary 
chairman. ‘The contributors and the titles of their 
addresses, if already chosen, are listed below. 

John E. Anderson, University of Minnesota. The 
emotional life of the child during the grade-school 
period. 

Magda Arnold, Wellesley College. 

Samuel J. Beck, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. 
Emotional experience as a necessary constituent of 
knowing. 

B. P. Bapkin, McGill University. Conditioning of 
the emotions. 

Walter V. Bingham, Washington, D.C. Emotional 
aspects of employer-employee relations. 

Trigant Burrow, The Lifwynn Foundation. Emo- 
tion and the social crisis—a problem in phylobiology. 

Cyril Burt, Univerzity of London. The factorial 
study of emotions. 

Dorwin Cartwright, University of Michigan. 

Chester Darrow, Illinois Institute of Technology. 

John Elmgren, University of Gothenburg, Sweden. 
Sentiments in the light of modern science. 

Franklin Fearing, University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

C. B. Frisby, National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology, London. The emotional stress of the 
foreman in present-day industry. 

Amold Gesell, Yale University. 

R. L. Jenkins, University of Illinois. 
their function and dysfunction. 

Harold E. Jones, University of California. The 
relationship between the overt and implicit expression 
of emotions. 

David Katz, University of Stockholm. The thought 
life of the child. 

Herbert S. Langfeld, Princeton University. Feelings 
and emotions in art. 

George Lawton, New York City. 

H. S. Liddell, Cornell University. 
of anxiety. 


Guilt feelings: 


Animal origins 


Rensis Likert, University of Michigan. 

Donald B. Lindsley, Northwestern University. 

Ivan D. London, Northwestern University. Theory 

of emotions in Soviet dialectic psychology. 

Jules Masserman, Northwestern University. A 
biodynamic approach to the problems of emotion. 
Margaret Mead, American Museum of Natural 

History. 

Albert E. Michotte, University of Louvain, Belgium. 

James G. Miller, University of Chicago. The exper- 
imental study of unconscious processes. 

Gardner Murphy, City College of New York. 
irrational in the international picture. 

Henry A. Murray, Harvard University. The The- 
matic A pperception Test: method of exposing repressed 
emotions. 

Joseph Nuttin, University of Louvain. An analysis 
of shame in the dynamical structure of personality. 

Oernulv Oedegaard, University of Oslo. On the 
psychology of social groups as illustrated by their 
incidence of mental disorder. 

Henri Pieron, University of Sorbonne. 
affectivity. 

Daniel A. Prescott, University of Maryland. - 

Curt Richter, Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

Anne Roe, New York City. The use of clinical 
diagnostic techniques in research with normals. 

Carl R. Rogers, University of Chicago. 

Saul Rosenzweig, Western Pennsylvania Psychiatric 
Institute and Clinic. Psychometric and projective 
aspects of the picture-frustration study. 

David Shakow, Illinois Neuropsychiatric Institute. 
Some psychological features of schizophrenia. 

Nathan Shock, U.S. Public Health Service. 

William Stephenson, University of Chicago. The 
significance of (Q-technique for the study of 
personality. 

Robert H. Thouless, Cambridge University. Af- 
fective functicns of language. 

Roger J. Williams, University of Texas. 

Harold G. Wolff, New York Hospital. 

Some of the speakers at the symposium will 
participate in the University of Chicago Round Table 
radio broadcast on Sunday, October 31. 

The sessions on Thursday, October 28, will be held 
at Mooseheart, Illinois, and the sessions on Friday 
and Saturday, October 29-30, at the University of 
Chicago. All sessions of the conference will be open 
to those interested. There will be Open House for 
all who wish to visit Mooseheart, the City of Child- 
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hood, on Wednesday, October 27, and Sunday, 
October 31. Participants will be given gratis trans- 
portation between Chicago and Mooseheart. Infor- 
mation concerning hotel accommodations and other 
matters may be obtained by writing to Dr. Reymert. 


The annual meeting of the Psychological Association 
of the Province of Quebec was held in May at Sir 
George William’s College, Montreal, Quebec. 
During the all-day conference and at the general 
meeting held under the chairmanship of the 
president, J. S. A. Bois, 120 members and guests were 
present. 

The secretary reported a current membership of 
196 members, 43 of whom had joined in 1947-48. 
Six regular meetings were held with Otto Klineberg, 
N. Mailloux, L. T. Dayhew, J. S. A. Bois, Renatus 
Hartoggs, Robert B. MacLeod, B. R. Philip, and 
Irene Sesine of the Institut National d’Orientation 
Professionelle de Paris as guest speakers. 

During the past year the Association had con- 
sidered the questions of certification of psychologists, 
professional advertising, and affiliation with the 
Conference of State Psychological Associations. It 
published a series of most effective occupational out- 
lines, and established a panel of speakers on psychol- 
ogy for the use of radio stations, clubs, etc., whose 
members gave a total of 78 addresses before local 
organizations during the year. 

A recommendation was forwarded to the annual 
conference of the Canadian Psychological Association 
asking that a national Board of Certification be 
created separate, with independent finances, from the 
Canadian Psychological Association, but to be 
sponsored by it following the example of the APA 
and the American Board of Examiners in Professional 
Psychology. 

The following were elected to office for 1948-49: 
Robert B. Malmo, president; Blaise Laurier, vice- 
president; Douglass Burns Clarke, secretary; Jean 
Marc Chevrier, associate secretary; Rosalie Sofin, 
treasurer; Frances Alexander, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Training and Certification; D. O. Hebb, 
chairman of the Committee on Research; J. Tuck- 
man, chairman of the Committee on Publications; 
Aurele Gagnon, E. C. Webster, Jean Marc Chevrier, 
Douglas J. Wilson, Gilles Y. Moreau, H. E. Leh- 
mann, J. Tuckman, and Gaston Gauthier, members 
of the Committee on Training and Certification. 


The Ohio Psychological Association unanimously 
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approved by-laws setting up a Board of Examine, 
of Psychologists in Ohio at its spring business meg. 
ing. Until the Association has had an opportunity 
to examine the operation of these by-laws in prac 
tice, the certification of psychologists will be on; 
voluntary basis. 

The Association elected the following officers fo 
1948-49: Clarence Leuba, president; George 4 
Kelly, president-elect; Ruth Ortleb, secretary; anj 
Victor Raimy, treasurer. 


The Pennsylvania Psychological Association hel 
its annual meeting in Harrisburg on May 1. 4 
symposium on “Personality Theory and Cliniql 
Practice” had Saul Rosenzweig for chairman, 
Participants were Anne Roe, from the standpoint 
psychodiagnosis; William U. Snyder, from the stané. 
point of counseling; and Joseph Zubin, from the 
standpoint of systematic research. 

The Association elected the following officers for 
1948-49: Mildred L. Sylvester, president; Bruce V. 
Moore, president-elect; Esther Katz Rosen, secre 
tary; and Wayne Dennis, treasurer. 


Recent Develoftments in Psychology in .Germamy. 
Ernst Bornemann writes that in 1947 a Researd 
Society for Practical Psychology (Studiengesellschai 
fiir praktische psychologie) was founded at a meeting 
in Bad Pyrmont. The secretary of the organization 
is Dr. Dogs, Rammelsbergerweg 26, Goslar; the 
president is Professor Dr. Stérring of the psychiatri 
clinic in Géttingen; the vice-president is Professor 
Dr. Hische, Hannover. The society is strongly 
supported by physicians interested in psychotherapy 
and is planning to publish its own journal. 

German journals about to reappear are the Psyche 
logische Forschung, with Professor von Allesch, 
Géttingen, as editor, and the Zeitschrift fiir Psychol 
ogie. 
published is Psyche, which is devoted to depth 
psychology; it is edited by H. Kunz, Basel; A 
Mitscherlich, Heidelberg; and F. Schottlaender, 
Stuttgart. 


The Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Psychologie will hoi 


its 17th Congress at Géttingen on September 4 
through 29. Morning and afternoon sessions wil 
consist primarily of the presentation and discussio 
of papers. Evening symposia will discuss “Antriéb 
und Willie” and “Charakterologisches.” 


The Personnel Research Section, AGO, now ha 
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funds available to contract for psychological research 
in certain areas of personnel psychology. Contracts 
can be made with universities and other research 
agencies; they will provide that not to exceed 10% 
of the total sum can be paid to the designated direc- 
tor for actual supervisory planning in connection 
with the project. The remainder will be spent for 
junior professional and clerical services, supplies, . 
travel, equipment, etc., as mutually agreed upon. 
Those interested should write The Adjutant General, 
attn: AGPP-L, Department of the Army, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


Psychologists, U.S. Naval Reserve. Commissions 
are now offered for psychologists by the Medical 
Service Corps of the U. S. Naval Reserve. The 
candidates must meet the usual Navy requirements. 
Rank is dependent on age, qualifications, and aca- 
demic seniority; for example, applicants in the age 
group 21-32 must hold a PhD to be qualified for 
Lieutenant (jg). 

Persons holding reserve commissions in the line or 
staff corps of the Navy may request reclassification 
to the Medical Service Corps, Reserve. 

The present law authorizes such officers to take 
two weeks of training duty annually, with full pay 
and allowances commensurate with their rank. This 
duty is not required in order to maintain status in 
the Naval Reserve, but is entirely voluntary. 

In the event of mobilization, reserve officers in 
this category are assured of a billet in their pro- 
fessional field, in this case, either Aviation, Clinical, 
or Experimental Psychology. Retirement benefits 
also accrue. 

The local Office of Nava] Officer Procurement will 
furnish more information. 


/ Machi: USPHS. The U. S. Public Health 
— will award a limited number of mental 
Aygiene research fellowships to psychologists for 
graduate work in fields related to mental health. 

Mhe categories are as follows: (1) Predoctoral re- 

Fs rch fellowships, tuition also paid: (a) $1,200 for 
’s, no dependents; $1,600 for AB’s, dependents; 

/ $1,600 for MA’s, no dependents; $2,000 for MA’s, 
dependents; (2) postdoctoral research fellowships, no 

tuition paid: $3,000 for PhD, no dependents; $3,600 

for PhD, dependents; (3) special research fellowships, 

no set award; awarded to applicants who qualify for 


, ja postdoctoral fellowships and in addition have demon- 


strated outstanding ability or who have specialized 
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training. For information, write Division of Re- 
search Grants and Fellowships, National Institute of 
Health, Bethesda 14, Maryland. 


Clinical Psychologists, New York. Two Civil 
Service openings for psychologists are available at 
the P-4 grade, $4900 per year, at Canandaigua. In 
addition to working in a neuropsychiatric hospital, 
they will assist in training psychologists, or can carry 
on research, or receive advanced training themselves. 
Apply to Dr. Syvil Marquit, Chief Clinical Psychol- 
ogist, VA Hospital, Canandaigua, New York. 


Clinical Psychologist, New York. A vacancy 
exists for a senior psychologist at Grasslands. 
Salary: from $2910 to $3750 plus $705 cost of living 
bonus, no maintenance. For further information 
write Fred V. Rockwell, Chief Psychiatrist, Psy- 
chiatric Institute, Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla, 
New York. 


Clinical Psychologists, Belleoue. Beginning Sep- 
tember 1, there will be openings for several provi- 
sional appointments for psychologists at Bellevue 
Psychiatric Hospital. Beginning salaries are $3250. 
The term “provisional” means that applicants will 
have to pass a Civil Service examination at some 
future date for permarent appointment. Require- 
ments are three years of clinical experience and 
either an MA or two years of graduate work in 
psychology. Apply to Dr. David Wechsler, Chief 
Psychologist, Bellevue Psychiatric Hospital, 30th 
Street and First Avenue, New York 16, New York- 


Clinical Psychologist, Cincinnati. A clinical psy- 
chologist with a PhD is needed for the Department of 
Psychiatry, College of Medicine, University of 
Cincinnati. Duties include diagnostic studies by 
objective and projective techniques and the super- 
vision of psychology students in both applied work 
and graduate research. Opportunities for research 
are available. Apply to Dr. Virginia T. Graham, 
Chief Psychologist, Central Clinic of the General 
Hospital, Cincinnati 29, Ohio. 


Clinical Psychologists, Ohio. Two Civil Service 
positions for psychologists are open in Hamilton, 
Ohio. A chief psychologist, who must have a PhD, 
obtains $4023; an assistant psychologist obtains 
$3550; both have retirement benefits. The clinic 
receives referrals from various agencies, private 
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physicians, and from the public school system, and 
ties in with the mental health program of Miami 
University. Apply to Dr. Louis N. Gould, Director, 
Lower Miami Valley Guidance Center, 25 North 
“B” Street, Hamilton, Ohio. 


Clinical Psychologist, Ohio. Place: a receiving 
hospital for treatment of incipient and acute mental 


illness. Salary range: $3,000 to $4,000, depending ~ 


upon experience and qualifications. The person 
accepted would be certified under Civil Service, 
State of Ohio, as a permanent employee. Require- 
ments: graduate degree and experience in the psychi- 
atric and mental hygiene field. Apply to Dr. E. E. 
Elder, Superintendent, Youngstown Receiving Hos- 
pital, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Child Psychologist, California. Needed, a psychol- 
ogist for a child placing agency, preferably one with 
experience in infant testing. Write Children’s Home 
Society, 645 A Street, San Diego 1, California. 


Clinical Psychologist, Connecticut. Needed, a 
clinical psychologist for various duties, including 
direction of a Behavior Clinic, the Out-Patient 
Clinic, the psychological research program, and the 
training of interns in a hospital for mentally defective 
and epileptic individuals. Salary, minimum $3180 
plus $318 bonus; maintenance can be obtained for 
$316. Write Dr. Milton Cotzin, Director of Psycho- 
logical Services, Southbury Training School, South- 
bury, Connecticut. 


Research Psychologists, Florida. There are still 
several Federal Civil Service openings for psychol- 
ogists at the Naval Air Station. Those interested 
should write Captain Ashton Graybiel, Coordinator 
of Research, School of Aviation Medicine, Naval Air 
Station, Pensacola, Florida, or Dr. Howard E. Page, 
Research Psychologist, Staff, Chief of Naval Air 
Training Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Florida. 


Industrial Psychologists, New York. Applications 
for positions in industry are now being accepted at 
Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Co., Inc., to fill 
openings in client organizations and to meet their 


own expansion needs. Apply to Richardson, Bel- 
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lows, Henry & Co., Inc., 224 East 33rd Street, Ney 
York 16, New York. 


Graduate assistantships and stipend scholarships, 
Pennsylvania State College. In connection with the 
Instructional Film Research Project, which has a 
contract with the Office of Naval Research, various 
appointments are possible. Minimum requirement: 
candidacy for the MA. Those interested should 
write Dr. C. R. Carpenter, Instructional Film 
Research Project, 307 Burrowes Building, State 
College, Pennsylvania. 


Postdoctoral research and training in non-directixe 
psychotherapy. A postdoctoral program in client. 
centered therapy is available for a limited number 
of qualified persons. The University of Chicago will 
waive tuition fees; various forms of financial support 
are potentially available. Requirements: PhD or 
MD, age under forty, training in relevant fields, 
For further information, write Dr. Carl R. Rogers, 
Executive Secretary, The Counseling Center, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Please 
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Want Ads for Out-of-Print APA Journals. 
correspond directly with the advertiser. 
price is double the issue price. 
Laurance F. Shaffer, Dept. of Guidance, Teachers 
College, Columbia, New York 27, N. Y., wants J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., V. 36, #2, April, 1941. 
Sister Anne Cawley, Mount St. Scholastica Cob 
lege, Atchison, Kansas, wants Psychol. Abstr., V. 2, 
#13, 1928 (Index). 
R. H. Shevenell, L‘Institut de Psychologie, de 
L’Universite d’Ottawa, Avenue Laurier Est, Ottawa, 
Canada, wants: 
J. appl. Psychol., V. 20, #5, Oct., 1936, and V: 23, 
#2, Apr., 1939. 

J. consult. Psychol., V. 7, #1, Jan-Feb., 1943. 

J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., V. 17, #4, Jan—March, 
1923; V. 18, #2, July—Sept., 1923; V. 21, #3, 
Oct—Dec., 1926; V. 22, #3, Oct—Dec., 1927; 
V. 23, #2, July-Sept., 1928; V. 23, #3, Oct- 
Dec., 1928; V. 35, #2, Apr., 1940; V. 36, #1, 
Jan., 1941. 

Psychol. Bull., V. 5, #2, Feb., 1908; V. 5, #6, 
June, 1908; V. 7, #4, April, 1910. 


| A new, important tool for psychologists and teachers 


° This isa new kind of manual, providing 
Experimenta guidance, for the first time at the un- 
dergraduate level, in the experimental 
e ® laboratory investigation of the psy- 
Studies in chodynamic processes of personality 
and complexly motivated behavior. 
is Includes a set of experimental mate- 

P h d rials and an instructor’s manual. 
syCc O ynamics College teachers in the fields of mo- 
tivation, personality, and dynamic, 
(A LA BORATORY MANUAL) abnormal and experimental psy- 
chology will be especially interested 

By ——_s zo in this new presentation. 

Laboratory Manual, x + 177 pages 
and Mary Henle Folder of 222 sheets of materials 
Instructor's Manual, vi + 45 pages 
$5.00 


ret HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ASSOCIATION ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


September 7-11; Boston, Massachusetts September 13-17, 1948; Washington, D. C. 


For information write to: For information write to: 
Dr. Dael Wolfle 
American Psychological Association ; 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue N.W. k 1515 Massachusetts Avenue N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. Washington 5, D. C. 


Dr. John M. Hutzel, A.A.A:S. 
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f Unusual Interest 


tHEORY AND PROBLEMS 
OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By DAVID KRECH, University of California, and 
RICHARD S. CRUTCHFIELD, Swarthmore College. 
McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 629 pages, $4.50 


This basic text is the first modern work of its kind to develop an integrated and consistent 
approach to the science of psychology as a systematic, interpretative account of social behavior. 
A large part of the book is devoted to the basic principles of human behavior, which are then 
“spelled out” in their operation in such behavior as racial prejudice, labor-management conflict, 
propaganda, group morale, leadership, international tensions, etc. 


ESSENTIALS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


By DONALD M. JOHNSON, University of Minnesota. 
McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 484 pages, $3.50 


Here is a new fundamental textbook for the beginning student, offering a complete, modern, well- | 
rounded survey of the subject, written from a biosocial point of view. Recent advances in the 
field are interwoven with the more traditional material. Contributions from the Second World 
War appear in several chapters; the chapter on personality includes much new material on the 
origin of specific personality traits; and recent data on attitudes and public opinion are covered 
briefly. A feature of the text is the wealth of carefully chosen illustrations, and there is a list 
of visual aids. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY 


New Second Edition 


By ROSS STAGNER, Dartmouth College. 
McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 485 pages, $5.00 


Entirely rewritten, the second edition of this well-known text has been brought up to date to 
cover recent advances in the field. The author has included much new material in support 
of a new viewpoint, without, however, increasing the length of the book. The theoretical 
aspect of the new edition has been changed from a point of view primarily behavioristic in 
character to one stressing perception, frame of reference, and the inner organization of experience. 
An important feature of the revision is the inclusion of a chapter on the Self in personality organ- 
ization. There is also a fairly detailed discussion of the Rorschach test. 


Send for copies on approval 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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